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IN AID OF THE CIVIL POWER 

Major General SK Sinha, PVSM 


T he Army’s secondary role is to aid the civil power when called upon. 
The Army is required to aid and not to replace the civil power and 
the decision to call for its aid rests entirely with the latter. This aid 
may take the form of assistance in the maintenance of law and order, of 
running essential services or of help during natural calamities. The first 
is the most common form of aid required to be rendered and this paper 
confines itself to this aspect. 

The primary task of the soldier is to defend his people against eA;ter- 
nal aggression. Assistance in restoring order involves operating against 
one’s own people, albeit against only certain misguided elements. This is 
an unpleasant assignment for the soldier. However, in a society where 
violence erupts so frequently, a soldier has to be increasingly prepared to 
face this unpalatable task. During the period 1961 to 1970, the Army 
had to be called out in aid of the civil power on no fewer than 476 
Occasions. 


GALLING OUT OF TROOPS-LAST RESORT 

The calling out of troops is the last resort of the Government to 
maintain order. This implies that troops should be called out only when 
there is no other alternative and when the normal civil agencies of the 
Government have not been able to cope with the situation. It also implies 
that troops so called out cannot afford to fail in their mission because if 
they do, the door is flung wide open to anarchy. These implications 
require careful consideration both by the authorities who requisition 
mi litary assistance and by the troops who have to respond to such requisi- 
tion. 

Civil authorities requisitioning military aid should appreciate that 
frequent employment of troops in this role erodes their credibility as a 
deterrent. If they are called out too often, the salutary effect of their 
employment will be lost on the anti-social elements. Consequently, troops 
may have to take harsher action than what would otherwise have sufficed . 
Since 1947 there has been a considerable proliferation of armed police 
units both at the Centre and in the States. The civil Government should 
therefore be able to meet a violent situation with their own resources and 
the Army should be called out very sparingly. 
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The decision to retain olive green for Army uniform after the Second 
World War was related to the need for ret aining this deterrent effect. 
This question was debated at length at the then General Headquarters. 
(India), subsequently redesignated Army Headquarters. The point at 
issue was the colour of the uniform to be adopted by the Indian Army. 
One view was to go back to the khaki of pre-war days which was consi- 
dered smarter, Moreover its texture, unlike that of the olive green of 
those days, did not change so quickly. The other view was that there 
were billions of bales of olive green lying in the depots and a change-over 
to khaki would lead to infructuous expenditure, assuming that both khaki 
and olive green could not be in simultaneous use till the latter was wasted 
out. The then Commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Auchinleck, decided 
that the Indian Army should retain olive green and his reasons for doing 
so were significant. He foresaw an increasing period of violence in which 
troops would have to be used in aid of the civil power. If the uniforms 
of the police and the army were more or less identical, the deterrent 
eflect of the latter w'ould be lost. Therefore, he felt that the Army should 
retain olive green which stands out in comparison with the khaki in use 
by the police. The wisdom of this decision has been proved time and 
again during the last 28 years when troops have been called out to 
disperse unlawful assemblies. During the Calcutta Bandh in i966j one 
Gorkha battalion plus some odd ad-hoc companies, a total force of only a 
little over 1000 men was called out in aid of the civil power in that large 
meteropolis. These troops dispersed several unlawful assemblies without 
once resorting to firing. The arrivrd of ‘Olive Green’ on the scene was a 
signal for violent mobs to disperse. The local newspapers were very 
appreciative of the role of the Army and one of them appropriately 
wrote. “Piffers patrol for peace”. 

ANTICIPATORY ACTION 

As far as the Army is concerned, local commanders should always 
keep themselves in touch with the prevailing law and order situation in 
their area of responsibility. There should be no occasion for troops to be 
taken unawares nor should there be any delay in troops responding to a 
request for aid. Timely assistance rendered by a small force at the 
appropriate place may be of much greater help in restoring normalcy than 
the deployment of a much larger force at a later stage. This requires that 
local commanders must maintain close liaison with the appropriate civil 
authorities 'and should also utilise their own sources of intelligence to 
arrive at a correct assessment of the situation. On some occasions, 
anticipatory action may'_be necessary by the local military commander on 
his own initiative and without waiting for a requisition for aid from the 
civil authorities. In 1970, violence was apprehended in Imphal during 
the visit of the Head of the Government. The six-battalion brigade 
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deployed in Manipur was at that time fully committed in counter- 
insurgency operations in the hills and there were no troops located in 
ImpiiaL The local police authorities who had a force of over two thousand 
policemen deployed in the town were confident of dealing with the 
situation and were averse to the Army being brought into Imphal. 
However, the Brigade Commander on his own initiative but with the 
knowledge of the Chief Commissioner, concentrated two battalions in 
Imphal and had a third battalion and some armoured cars kept in readi- 
ness at short notice to move in, if required. This concentration of force 
took 48 hours to complete as troops had to be pulled out from picquets 
in the hills which were several hours march from road-heads. Troops 
were deployed in and around Imphal at various nodal points with 
specific orders that they should remain in hiding and not be seen on the 
streets until required. As anticipated, violence broke out in Imphal during 
the visit of the Head of the Government. Eleven police vehicles and some 
petrol pumps were burnt. Seven policemen were killed and a large 
number of policemen were injured. There was also an ambush outside 
Imphal in which a senior police officer was wounded. Civil authorities 
requisitioned military assistance and almost within fifteen minutes troops 
were out patrolling the city and enforcing Section 144. Several large 
unlawful assemblies were dispersed by troops during the next two days 
only with a threat to use force, instead of actually using force. Had 
anticipatory action not been taken and had the troops waited for requisi- 
tion of aid, there would have been a delay of at least 48 hours and the 
situation in Imphal would have deteriorated considerably with very serious 
repercussions. 


The legal position in regard to troops being called out needs to be 
emphasised. The magistrate of the highest rank present may requisition 
military aid and the military officer in command must respond. The 
latter cannot refuse to give aid but the action he takes in pursuance of 
meeting this requisition, is left to the sole discretion of the military officer 
and cannot in any way be dictated by the magistrate. The magistrate 
orders armed police contingents with him to open fire, should he think 
that this is necessary. In the case of the Army, the magistrate can only 
hand over the situation to the military commander and cannot issue 
orders for fire to be opened. This distinction needs to be carefully under- 
stood both by the magistrate and the military officer. The magistrate has, 
however, to decide when military assistance is no longer required. When 
he does so, the military officer in command should immediately cease 
further action, but he is still at liberty to take such action as he considers 
necessary for the safety of his troops. Although the spheres of responsi- 
bility of the magistrate and the military officer are clearly defined in law 
and neither is subordinate to the other, close co-operation between them 
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is essential to achieve the best results. In this connection, it is interes- 
ting to note that the Raghubar Dayal Enquiry Commission into the 
communal violence in Ranchi in 1966 adversely commented upon the 
action taken by both the civil and military officers concerned with the 
calling out of troops. The Commissioner of Ranchi Division requisitioned 
military assistance and the Sub Area Commander agreed to render aid, 
provided complete control was handed over to the Army. The Commis- 
sioner agreed to hand over control and then the troops were brought in. 
It was wrong of the Sub Area Commander to have insisted on this pre- 
condition and it was also wrong of the Commissioner to addicate his 
authority. As stated earlier, the Army is required to aid the civil auth- 
ority and not to replace it. The mechanics for dispersing an unlawful 
assembly in a specific local situation should not be applied to the 
administration of an entire town or a district. 

Guiding Principles 

Troops acting in aid of the civil power for restoring order must use 
military means and should not resort to non-military means like lathi 
charge, tear gas and so on. This implies that the soldier has to use his 
normal weapons. However, his action has to be governed by certain 
guiding principles which are amply described in our training manuals. 
These principles are, Minimum Force, Necessity, Impartiality and Good 
Faith. To illustrate the application of these principles, certain actual 
instances are recalled. 

The principle of Minimum Force requires that normally single 
shots fix m the rifle and the least number of rounds should be fired. It 
does not, however, mean that automatic fire or fire with heavier weapons 
cannot be opened. The type and quantum of fire has to be related to 
the situation. In 1950 troops had to fire two 3-inch mortar bombs in 
Amritsar District to disperse an unlawful assembly. An armed gang 
had forcibly occupied evacuee land which had been allotted to refugees 
by the civil Government. The Deputy Commissioner requested for the 
dispersal of this gang which had entrenched itself in a village. As troops 
approached the village they were fired upon with automatics and 2-inch 
mortar bombs. In the circumstance, the use of 3-inch mortar against this 
unlawful assembly was fully in conformity with the principle of minimum 
force. This is, however, an extreme case and has been mentioned only 
to bring out the correct interpretation of minimum force. Normally cont- 
rolled single shot fire from the rifle will be all that is necessary. 

The principle of Necessity enjoins that every action should be pre- 
ventive rather than punitive and there should be no reprisals. The 
barbaric "crawling order’ of Amritsar in 1921 was a flagrant violation of 
this principle and so indeed was Brigadier Dyer’s plea of acting for effect 
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in his self-styled role of the “Saviour of the Empire” at Jalianwalabag. 
Acting in such a reprehensible manner, he only betrayed utter disregard 
for elementary canons of civilised and human conduct. 

The principle of Impartiality is self-evident. Troops must not take 
sides during a disturbance. This principle is particularly important, 
during communal riots. In 1946 and early 1947, the erstshile Indian 
Army gave an excellent example of observing this principle. In very 
difficult circumstances both Hindu and Muslim troops showed remarkable 
discipline and scrupulously observed this principle even when troops were 
operating in their home region, for example, troops of both communities 
in the Bihar Regiment during the Bihar riots of October 1946. After 
Independence, the Punjab Boundary Force comprising units of both 
Indian and Pakistan Army failed to display the same standard of impar- 
tiality and this soon led to the dissolution of that force. Fortunately, on 
numerous occasions since then whenever the Army has been called upon 
to act in this role, it has invariably displayed a rigid adherence to this 
principle. 

The principle of Good Faith is supposed to be complied with auto- 
matically if the previous three principles are observed. However, no 
animus should even inadvertently be shown, like referring to the mob as 
enemy nor should temper be lost in any circumstance. A classic example 
of lack of good faith was again given by that infamous officer. Brigadier 
Dyer. He asserted that he stopped firing at Jalianwalabag, only when his 
ammunition ran out, otherwise he would have fired still more rounds. 
No wonder that even an imperialist Government found it embarrassing to 
shield him and his army career had to be terminated. He of course got 
away with his sins very lightly. 

Co-operation 

In our training manuals emphasis is rightly laid on the need for 
ensuring co-operation with civil officials. There is, however, a need for 
elevating co-operation to the status of a guiding principle for aid to civil 
power and also adding a new dimension to it, in terms of ensuring co- 
operation with the people. 

Troops called out in aid of the civil power must always strive to 
work in close co-operation with the local magistrates, the local police and 
the local people. The latter aspect requires elaboration. A spirit of 
co-operation with the local people should be built over a period of time. 
This process has to be continuous, starting from long before the actual 
employment of troops in aid of the civil power. Assistance to the local 
people from army medical resources, arranging of friendly sports fixtures 
with educational institutions, inviting selected elements of the local popu- 
lation to unit functions, parades and demonstrations will go a long way 
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to build the required rapport with the local people. This means that the 
Army should shed its tradition of exclusiveness inherited from its pre-47 
traditions. It should not try to only live in the water-tight comparment 
of its cantonments. Contacts so built up, would yield rich dividends when 
troops are required to operate in this role. Support from the local people 
will always be of help in dealing with anti-social elements during wide- 
spread disturbances. Cadets of the National Cadet Corps can also be 
encouraged on a voluntary basis to play a positive role in restoring 
normalcy, particularly among the most volatile section of the people, 
namely students. In developing rapport with the local people, the Army, 
unlike the police, does not have any legacy of confrontation and conflict. 
However, this approach must be tried very judiciously and at no stage 
should an impression be conveyed of getting identified with any political 
group or party. One has not only to approach this problem from the 
right angle but one has also got to show that one is doing so. Village 
elders, respected gentry of the town or influential students, who are not 
actively connected with any political party, may be singled out for deve- 
loping rapport. 

In a status-conscious society where civil officials attach great impor- 
/ tance to protocol, it is necessary that Army officers develop right relations 

with them. The relative status of senior civil servants are generally well 
defined in the tables of precedence issued periodically by the Government 
of India since Independence and on the basis of their emoluments. In 
K the case of relatively junior civil servants like Deputy Commissioner, Sub- 

p' Divisional Officer and other Magistrates the position is a little vague and 

® sometimes leads to avoidable misunderstandings. Those who in this con- 

text argue in terms of supremacy of the civil authority in a democracy 
or in terms of a Deputy Commissioner being the head of the district, only 
betray their ignorance. Supremacy of the civil authority in a democracy 
stands for the supremacy of the political executives and it does not by 
any stretch imply any inflated status for a civil servant. Similarly, the 
colonial concept of a bureaucrat in frock coat and white hat representing 
the King Emperor and being regarded as the head of the district, has no 
relevance in modern India. In our democratic set-up the Deputy Com- 
missioner can at best be considered the first public servant of the district 
and not the head of the district. For ceremonial purposes, the latter 
function should be performed by an elected representative of the people — 
be he a Minister, a Mayor, an MP, an ML A or a Chairman of the Munici- 
pality/District Board. This only conforms to the practice in vogue in 
other democratic countries. 

RELATIVE STATUS 

Reverting to the question of the relative status of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, it may be mentioned that even in the colonial administration 
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of the pre-47 era when the bureaucracy had an inflated status, inside 
his District the Deputy Commissioner generally ranked with Lieutenant 
Colonels and was junior to the latter, outside his district. After Inde- 
pendence, the Government of India has not issued any table of prece- 
dence governing the status of Deputy Commissioners but in 1966, it 
advised State Governments to use the pre-47 equation as a guide. Not- 
withstanding this, State Governments have approached this problem in 
different ways. Some have elevated the status of a Deputy Commissioner 
to ‘ a higher place than even a Brigadier. The best approach for Army 
officers in dealing with Deputy Commissioners or other Magistrates whose 
relative status with military ranks varies from State to State, is not to 
worry about the State Tables of Precedence which in any case are only 
for ceremonial and not functional purposes. Without in any way accept- 
ing a subservient position on the basis of any mistaken notions of relative 
status, army officers should always show them due courtesy and consider- 
ation. The age of the individuals concerned can be a good guide in their 
mutual relations. There is no reason why a Deputy Commissioner with 
only five years service in the IAS and who is only 30 years old should 
not be treated at par with say a Captain or a Major. On the other hand 
an older Deputy Commissioner who is 45 years old can be treated at par 
with Colonels or Lieutenant Colonels and shown due regard by younger 
Army officers. Deputy Commissioners in the latter category would in- 
variably be promoted officers and not those directly recruited to the IAS. 
However, this does not matter because even in the Army we show greater 
consideration on the basis of age to an old Captain or Major promoted 
from the ranks than a young Captain or Major who has been directly 
recruited as an officer. The suggestion to use the age formula as the 
basis for developing correct relations between civil and military officers 
is only in accordance with Indian traditions. In our society, due con- 
sideration is always required to be shown for an individual’s age. 

Relations with Police officers should also be guided on the basis of 
the age formula. However, in regard to the police there are certain 
aspects which deserve special mention. First, since calling out of the 
Army is generally in the wake of the Police not being able to cope with 
the situation, there is sometimes a tendency on the part of Army officers 
to adopt an air of superiority. This is totally uncalled for. The respon- 
sibilities of the police are very onerous and its tasks very difficult. A 
situation going beyond its control should not be viewed as an instance 
of its failure. It should be regarded as a case of violence of greater di- 
mension, requiring more drastic measures. Secondly, when troops 
operate in aid of the civil power, policemen in that area do not come 
under command of the Army. Their co-operation should be enlisted 
tactfully but no attempt should be made to order them around. Lastly, 
police officers wear very similar badges of rank as Army officers but 
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they are police badges of rank and cannot be used as the basis for equa- 
tion with the Army. Pre-47, a Superintendent of Police with less than 
15 years service in IPS was equated with a Captain and those with more 
than 1 5 years service with a Major. The Government has so far not 
changed this equation even though Superintendents of police with only 5 
years service have begun to wear badges of rank which happen to be of a 
similar pattern as that of a Lieutenant Colonel. The relative status 
of senior police and Army ranks has been fixed by the Government 
of India-the IG Police stands equated with Major-General. However, the 
relative status of police ranks below IG Police has not been fixed, except 
for what was in vogue pre-47. Here again the application of the age 
formula rather than what is worn on the shoulder may provide a useful 
guide for developing healthy relations between Army and police 
officers. 

Training. 

To derive maximum benefit from the employment of troops in aid 
of the civil power, it is necessary that different Government agencies in- 
volved in this task are given training at periodic intervals. So far as the 
Army is concerned, this subject is included in the training syllabi of 
different training institutions like Indian Military Acadamy, College of 
Combat and the Staff College. Besides this, training in also required to 
be carried out in this subject in field formations and units. On the civil 
side, an odd lecture on this subject is given to I AS and IPS cadets when 
they join service but thereafter no organised training is provided. 

Both Army and civil officers need to be given joint training in this 
subject. In 1965 a week’s cadre was organised in Calcutta for a large 
number of Deputy Commissioners and Superintendents of Police of West 
Bengal along with Lieutenant Colonels/Majors. These officers were 
addressed by senior Army, civil and police officers on different aspects of 
aid to civil power affecting their respective service. They also discussed 
these aspects amongst themselves in joint syndicates. Demonstrations on 
the functioning of a joint Operations Room and the dispersal of an un- 
lawful assembly were organised. A playlet bringing out salient points of 
such duties was also staged. The cadre culminated in a sand model 
discussion attended by composite syndicates of Army, civil and police 
officers. Such a cadre has obvious advantages and should become a re- 
gular annual feature in States. 

CONCLUSION 

As far as possible, State Governments should tackle law and order 

problems with their police forces assisted where necessary by Central 
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police forces. With the considerably increased strength of armed police 
units both at the Centre and in the States, the Army should be rarely 
called out in aid of the civil power. This would ensure greater credibi- 
lity for the Army as a deterrent. When troops are called out, they would 
be able to restore the situation by adopting less drastic measures. How- 
ever, so far as the Army is concerned, it should at all times be prepared 
to promptly respond to any call made for aid to the civil power. The 
use of the Army in this role is the last resort of the Government to main- 
tain order. The Army cannot, therefore, afford to fail in carrying out 
this task when called upon to do so. 

The action of troops acting in aid of the civil power should be 
based on the guiding principles of Minimum Force, Necessity, Impartia- 
lity, Good Faith and Go-operation. A new dimension to Go-operation 
can be developed in terms of establishing rapport with the local people. 
This should be a continuous process starting from well before the onset 
of any trouble requiring military aid. 

Army officers employed for these duties must show tact and develop 
understanding with the civil officials with whom they have to function. 
The appreciation of each other’s points of view and due regard for age are 
a better basis for developing healthy relations than any mistaken notions 
of relative status or responsibilities. There is of course no functional 
subordination of one to the other; the two must work in close co-opera- 
tion and harmony to achieve the common goal of restoring normalcy in 
the quickest time, with least casualty or inconvenience to our people. 


AEROSPACE INDUSTRY IN THE 
EIGHTIES AND BEYOND 

Squadron Leader K.S. Tripathi 


S TARTING from the V-1 and V'2 German weapons during the clo- 
sing years of the Second World War, the aerospace industry saw its 
golden age in the 1960s. But hardly had the sixties passed than 
the industry in the West plumped into its worst period of adversity since 
the 1940s. As it faced a succession of new problems in a changing and 
generally hostile environment, it soon became apparent that a great 
vacuum was developing in industry leadership and that the industry was 
drifting aimlessly. In 1969-70 massive unemployment overtook a large 
number of American aei’ospace scientists and engineers, who were sud- 
denly thrown out of jobs. A tightening financial squeeze threw out of 
gear all but a few aerospace projects. Many firms engaged in aerospace 
projects were beginning to pull their shutters down and to diversify their 
efforts to more lucrative business. 

The crisis, even though serious, did not last long. Before any 
irreparable damage could be done, new leadership emerged to give the 
much-needed fillip. The American Institute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics (AIAA), which was formed in 1963 by a merger of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences and the American Rocket Society, came to the 
rescue of the aerospace industry by providing effective and perceptive 
leadership in various fields. First, the AIAA addressed itself to the 
urgent task of providing employment to the scientists and technicians. 
It organised several employment workshops for over 40,000 technical 
personnel out of which over 12uQ0 succeeded in getting suitable jobs. 
Continuous efforts were made to provide employment to others through 
an extensive liaison network. 

The AIAA moved speedily into creating a greater public awareness 
among the legislators who determined national policies and budgeting. 
Recently it organised an effective dialogue on technology between the 
industry and the government under the leadership of Edgar Gortright 
of NASA and Lt. Gen. James Stewart, the Commander of the Aeronau- 
tical Systems Division, USAF. The AIAA is deeply conscious of the 
youth of the country and rightly feels that unless the talent of the youth 
is harnessed to aerospace technology, the industry would have little scope 
of further development. In pursuance of this policy, the AIAA entered 
the academic field and initiated discussions and debates on current 
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aerospace problems. However, the most important area into which AIAA 
has moved is the leadership vacuum in the vital field of exports. Expanded 
exports have become vital to both the US aerospace industry and the na- 
tional economy’s fight against a trade deficit and the AIAA has emerged 
as a dynamic catalyst to find new markets in China, the USSR and the 
East European countries. AIAA’s tremendous success in building a 
aerospace trade bridge to the USSR with its Moscow exhibition in July, 
1973 was a spectacular demonstration of what a dynamic and determined 
organisation can achieve. 

During the past few years the AIAA has undergone a metamorpho- 
sis from an aloof, professionally introverted organisation into a vital force 
of leadership for the aerospace industry both domestically and on the 
international scene. 

R&D Boost 

Both the Soviet Union and the United States are today concentra- 
ting on Research and Development programmes with a view to producing 
a new generation of weapons in the 1980s. The competition between the 
two super powers is once more becoming so fierce that a new arms race is 
emerging which may make detente and SALT meaningless. According to 
the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute the Soviet Union 
spends nearly $10 billion a year on R&D. U.S. experts, on the other 
hand, believe that the current Soviet expenditure under this head is to 
the order of $16 billion to $20 billion a year. The Soviet Union has also 
considerably augmented its technical forces working tor defence projects. 
In 1960 there were, according to American sources, 225,000 Soviet resear- 
ch scientists and engineers. Today the Soviet Union has some 625,000 
personnel in these cadres. It ss not known what percentage of this force 
is working on defence projects but considering that the Soviet Union has 
a wide spectrun of R&D projects, a fairly large number of scientists may 
be working in defence laboratories. In 1960 there were 400,000 scientists 
in tne US but their number has gone up only by 150,000 in a decade and 
a half. Concerted efforts are, however, afoot to enroll more scientists in 
the aerospace industry. The United States proposes to spend $8. 1 billion 
on R&D in 1974 and $9.4 billion in 1975. 

Addressing the West Point Societies of Ohio last year, Gen George 
S. Brown, Commander of the USAF Systems Command, lamented the 
growing public apathy towards the military tradition and said, “The pre- 
sent very visible build-up and modernisation of Soviet forces, strategic, 
tactical, logistical, nuclear and conventional derive from research and 
development that was being carried out five to 10 years ago where the 
United States was clearly superior in those technological areas. Today, 
however, the USSR is spending far more than we in money, in technical 
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manpower, in scientific and engineering education, in every phase of R&D 
That great momentum, as contrasted with our own fairly static posture 
in defence-related R&D is what will give birth to the Soviet weapons of 
five, 10, and 15 years from now.” Gen Brown’s statement is important 
for the succinct summing up of R&D programmes in the two countries. 
Soviet Union Leads 

The Soviet Union has planned its aerospace technology on a sound 
footing and is pursuing its pre-determined goals with remarkable tenacity 
of purpose. In the 1960s when the United States turned out just one air- 
craft, the problem-ridden F-111, the Soviet Union dazzled the world by 
producing some ten new fighters,^ The Soviet Union’s Foxbat, MIG-25 
is the world’s fastest interceptor today and according to the editor of 
Janes All the world's Aircraft^ it is doubtful if United States’ latest Naval 
interceptor, the F-14 Tomcat, will be able to match the MIC“25@- The 
USA is, however, developing another fighter the F-15, for the Air Force. 

The Soviet Union has also an edge in anti-aircraft missiles. Its air 
defences have some 10,000 launchers, including the deadly SA-6, which 
took a heavy tool of Israeli aircraft during the 1973 Arab Israeli War. It 
was the devastating accuracy of the SA-6 which was primarily responsible 
for turning the tide of the war in favour of the Arabs and blunting the 
Israeli air attacks, which in the past were mainly responsible for Israeli 
success. 

The Soviet designers have taken a lead in experimenting with 
hypersonic vehicles powered by scramjat propulsion systems and capable 
of operating in the Mach 5 and Mach 7 speed region. Hypersonic aircraft 
are the vehicles of the future and are not likely to be operational before 
1990s. The United States is also commencing experiments on hypersonic 
aircraft, which may be deployed for active service by the year 2000 or 
later. As regards space vehicles, the Soviet Union is not developing an 
equivalent of the US space shuttle, but may do so later when it deploys 
space stations which may accommodate from six to eighteen crew mem- 
bers. The Soviet Union is also not planning any manned moon landings 
at present but has kept her options open and may launch on a moon 
programme towards the end of the century. 

The Soviet Union has placed a highly advanced, enlarged, 150- 
passenger supersonic transport (SST) in full series production and is 
already developing a larger, longer-range, second generation supersonic 
transport. In the process, the soviet metallurgists have developed exten- 
sive and highly competent Titanium- processing capabilities and have 
brought down the cost of this militarily important metal by some 300 
per cent during the five years. This obviously is the most noteworthy 

* Sec author’s arlide “Current Trends in Military Aviation”, lAF Quarterly, 
Summer 1968. ^ 

See auther’s article “Airaction Industry in the Seventies”, USI Journal of 
Indi®, Jul-Sep 73. 
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achievement of the Soviet aerospace industry in recent years. This revo- 
lutionary process was developed by the Research Institute for Aircraft 
Manufacturing Methods (NEAT) in Moscow. It is one of the 12 special 
Aerospace Research Institutes in the Moscow area doing fundamental 
research and development in major segments of the technical spectrum. 

Details of the manufacturing methods of the TU“i44 were revealed 
for the first time to Western journalists during a ten-day tour of the Soviet 
aerospace facilities, arranged by the USSR’s Navosti Press Agency and 
the Soviet Ministry of Aircraft Industry in June 1973, By far the most 
surprising discovery of the US aerospace wt iters was the fact that the 
Soviet SST is in full-scale production at Voronezh, that the production 
facilities are extremely modern and highly automated, and that a major 
expansion programme, which will double the capacity of the plant, is 
in progress. 

The Koliesov Engine Design Bureau, whose existence had not been 
previously known in the West, is developing an alternative engine to 
the Kuznetsov NK-144, the 44,000 pound thrust power-plant that is 
used on current models of the TU-144 and according to western intelli- 
gence experts, on the new “Backfire” strategic bomber. The Koliesov 
engine is a variable geometry, variable bypass-ratio engine that functions 
as a straight turbojet at supetsonic flight and as a turbofan in the subso- 
nic regime. It is worth noting that no such advanced design existis in 
the West at present. 


GIANT AIRCRAFT 

The achievements of the Soviet Union in various fields of aerospace 
industry are indeed, outstanding. It is remarkable that the Soviet 
Union has not only the fastest fighter, the Foxhat MIG-25, the fastest 
bomber, the Backfire, the fastest SST, the TU 144, but she has also the 
biggest anti-submarine aircraft or for that matter the largest aircraft in 
the world. Now being tested over the Caspian sea, the aircraft weights 
about 500 tons and is another awe-inspiring example of the Soviet 
Union’s improving military technology. The aircraft is so big that it 
has two sets of wings — one forward, the stub wing, which is 40 ft. long 
and the other, the main wing, which is 125 ft. There are ten turbojet 
engines --eight mounted on the stubby forward wings and two on each 
side of the empennage just below the V tail. The Soviet design employs 
a revolutionary principle s the jet blast from the eight turbojet engines 
mounted on the forward wing is deflected downwards to hit the water 
and bounce back under the main wing on take off to create a lifting 
bubble of air similar to that on which Hovercraft ride. After take off, 
the thrust is re-deflected over the top of the wing to create additional 
aerodynamic lift. When fully developed in the late i970s, this monster 
will thunder along at speeds upto 350 m.p.h., flying only 25 to 50 feet 
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above the water low enough to make radar detection difficult. The 
aircraft has an enormous range and is capable of flying non-stop for two 
to three days extending as far as 7000 miles. Loaded with gear and 
used both for military and anti-submarine warface, the aircraft would 
give the Soviet Union a new and ominous means of hunting the US 
Polaris/Poseidon and Trident submarines as they cruise in the silent 
depths of the high seas. 

In the field of ICBMs also, the Soviet Union has achieved such 
notable success of late that many American defence experts feel that a 
second “missile-gap” is overtaking the United States. The Soviet Union 
is currently conducting MIRV tests of its latest ICBM, the SS-19, in the 
Pacific and before the tests were concluded in March 1974, the Soviet 
Union had not only considerably improved the complex system of multi- 
ple nuclear warheads aimed at separate targets but had, according to 
some expests, also overtaken the USA in the field of nuclear armament. 


U.S. HYPERSONIC AIRCRAFT BY 2000 

The Soviet Union has taken the initiative in hypersonic manned 
aircraft development, but the U.S. engine technology in the turbo/ram- 
jet-supersonic ramjet (seramjet) field is at present at a standstill. Some 
preliminary studies have been conducted by the USAF and the Ameri- 
can industry in the past several years, and the results support hypersonic 
weapons systems, including : 

(a) Advanced manned interceptor. 

(b) Surface-launched interceptor missile (SLIM), a Rockwell 
International study using the Boeing COM-lOA missile with a 
hypersonic engine for Mach 4-6 speeds with an infrared/radar 
dual-mode guidance system. Garrett Air Research has com- 
pleted initial studies with a liquid oxygen-fueled hypersonic 
engine that could be adapted for SLIM. 

(c) Advanced tactical fighter to operate at speeds over Mach 2 
but under Mach 4, McDonnell Douglas has completed a study 
contract and preliminary design concept of their craft. The 
Tactical Air Command has the parametric design, mission 
profiles, including speed ranges, altitudes, effects of gloads on 
gross weight, clash speed and range, and it is validating a 
required operations concept. The advanced tactical fighter 
will be used principally as an interdiction aircraft by USAF 
and is intended for production in the 1980s. Since weapons 
delivery is the key to the future of the advanced tactical 
fighter for air-to-ground interdiction, the aircraft is projected 
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to fly against more sophisticated threats than the Fairchild 
A-lOA is designed to handle. In the initial stages the aircraft 
was designed to carry only one pilot but the subsequent design 
may have place for another crewman for weapons control. 

The US Air Force is due to begin wind tunnel test with experi- 
mental hypersonic aircraft at Wright-Patterson AFB’s Flight Dynamics 
Laboratory to speeds up to Mach 5. Further tests are planned later at 
speeds up to Mach 10 in the wind tunnel at Arnold Engineering Deve- 
lopment Centre, Tullahoma, Tenn. but since a highly advanced and 
complex aero-engines and aeroframes technology has to be developed, 
it is doubtful if any U.S. hypersonic aircraft can become operational 
before the year 2000. In a three-pronged approach to developing tech- 
nology for advanced high-speed aircraft, the Air Force envisages a joint 
effort with the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. The 
Air Forceps three approaches to across-the-board advancements in high- 
speed technology are : 

{a) Incremental growth vehicle {IGV) : This vehicle will be a techno- 
logy demonstrator suggestive of a hybrid aircraft- aerospace 
vehicle-design to define mission potential. The IGV, a pro- 
posed aerodynamic flight research vehicle, would have a com- 
mon structural core and subsystems for advanced technology 
demonsir alien in regimes af Mach 4 to 10. 

{b) Dedicated Techm logy Denonsiratcr (DTD): This aircraft will 
be designed for sustained cruise flight in the Mach 3-6 regimes. 
A side from data derived from dash speed flights with the 
North American X-15, the U.S. Air Force believes that a void 
exists in technology and that there was an imperative need 
to focus attention on this area in aircraft design. McDonnell 
Douglas has completed preliminary design wwk of the demons- 
trator concept and a one-sixteenth scale model was tested 
recently in the wind tunnel. 

{c) Manned lifting bodies : These include both a growth version of 
Martin Marietta’s X-24B and an X-24G. Preliminary concep- 
tual designs for applications have already been submitteed to 
the Air Force by the company. This is a low-cost approach 
by the service and NASA, taking advantage of the X-24's low 
aspect ratio delta wing and using as much of the present X-24 
vehicle as possible for modifications and flight testing. 

The United States Air Force is convinced that it must team with 
NASA for development in the high-speed regimes, particularly in the 
Mach 4-6 area for military applications, if it is to obtain funds for techn- 
ology developn ent. The U.S. can not afford separate research vehicles 
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in the hypersonic areas and since NASA is keenly interested in developing 
hydrogen-fueled supersonic combustion ramjet engines for manned hype- 
rsonic aircraft and recoverable space vehicles, it is natural that the USAF 
and NASA worked together. Design criteria for aircraft to fly in the high 
speed regimes will be a major step, according to the USAF. Propulsion, 
materials, structures and various component advanced development pro- 
grammes have provided important data in areas of hypersonic flight. 
What is needed now for continued development is integration of these 
developments into manned vehicles for demonstration above Mach 3.5, 
particularrly in the Mach 5-6 area. 

To achieve and maintain high-Mach cruise speeds, the IGV will 
employ a mother ship to carry it aloft and drop it for rocket boost and 
substainer engine takover. The IGV would be carried initially by the 
Boeing B-52. The Air Force has selected McDonnel Douglas for the 
IGV programme because of its advance work on an orbital re-entry 
vehicle. The work was planned in steps, from subsonic to orbital speed 
using a hypersonic test vehicle philosophy similar to that of the USAF 
with its IGV. The baseline engine planned for use in the high Mach 
regimes is the United Air-craft/ Pratt & Whitney HL 10 rocket motor 
designed for the General Dynamics Centaur. The IGV will be used for : 

(a) Hypersonic air breathing propulsion experiments. 

(b) Testing representative hypersonic structure design using super 
alloys and refractory metals. 

(c) Proving the planform configuration suitable for hypersonic 
operations cruise speeds. 

(d) Determining the effects of heat radiation and a regeneratively 
cooled structure. 

(e) Operational experiments with hydrogen fuels. 

The dedicated technology demonstrator (DTD) vehicle would have 
applications as an attack aircraft in the Mach 4.5 range. It is designed 
to use turbojets and ramjats,. while the other two aircraft will use com- 
bined cycle engines. In addition to USAF applications, the design incor- 
porates deck launch technology for the use of the Navy aircraft carriers. 
The three Air Force approaches offer a variety of options, but not all are 
likely to be used. The USAF believes that the DTD could provide the 
U.S. aviation leadership in the 1990s and the first decade of 2000. if funds 
could be obtained for its construction. The aircraft would be fabricated 
with titanium and according to technical experts it would be the lightest 
way to develop a high-competence aircraft at low cost. A ramjet engine 
for operational use is about 10 years away from development, but signifi- 
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cant tests could be accomplished with turbojects in the DTD. It is 
estimated that the prototype cost of the experimental vehicle will be about 
1250 million for three aircraft, including ramjet development It is also 
estimated by USAF that four to five years will be required for a flight 
rated ramjet for a test aircraft. A small integrated turbo ramjet propul- 
sion package could be developed for about $50 million, officials 
estimated. 

Advanced Supersonic Technology in 1980s & 1990s 

Advanced Supersonic Technology (AST) programme, which the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration hopes will provide the 
data necessary for the U.S. to compete with Soviet and Europeon civil 
aircraft producers during the rest of this century, including work on pro- 
pulsion, materials, ecology, controls and aerodynamics, is focusing on 
three concepts of varying degrees of complexity. The goal of the AST, 
according to NASA officials, is not to design any particular type of super- 
sonic aircraft-fighter, bomber or transport-but to “keep the technological 
power dry” so that the USA could have the continuing capability of pro- 
ducing advanced supersonic aircraft of any type. The three concepts on 
which the AST programme has settled are : 

(a) Near-term snpersonic transport concept. This is basically a continuing 
refinement of the basic Scat ISF design, from which came the 
original arrow wing concept. Near-term, in this case, is used by 
NASA to define the amount of work necessary to permit the 
start of development of such an aircraft, rather than in a chro- 
nological sense. Originally, NASA expected to have the near- 
term concept data ready by the mid-1970s, with 1976 or 1977 
being mentioned as the dates by which a policy decision on 
aircraft development could be made, but now this decision date 
has slipped at least until the early 1980s and it is extremely 
unlikely if US supersonic transport aircraft would be able to 
enter airline service before 1990. 

(c) Intermediate Configuration. This is an advanced variable-geometry 
supersonic aircraft employing such concepts as a hard stability 
augumentation system (HSAS) in order to compensate for low- 
speed instability. 

(c) Long-term configuration : It is an idealized supersonic transport 
with long-range, an advanced propulsion/control system, the 
ability to operate overland without creating a disturbing sonic 
boom, and embodying advanced materials, materials processes 
and structures methodology in order to permit the use of a 
blended wing/fuselage design. The first wind tunnel model 
for such a vehicle now is under construction but development 
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of this concept is a long-term project, at least 15-20 years away 
according to A. Warner Robins, head of the supersonic 
mechanics section of Langley’s full-scale research division. 

These concept-configuration-studies are only one phase of the total 
AST programme, but they tend to bring into focus the status of techno- 
logy today and the advances required before aircraft development could 
begin. The total AST programme consists of five areas of research, inclu- 
ding : propulsion, stratospheric emission impact, structures and materials, 
stability and controls and aerodynamics performance. 

The ultimate supersonic aircraft concept, NASA now believe, will 
be an advanced version of the . arrow wing concept, AST researchers 
hope to be able to go into considerable depth in determining the best 
design and structural arrangement for an aircraft that would operate at 
speeds up to Mach 2.7, getting into such things as the structural arrange- 
ment (for example, spar locations), structural parameters (such as wing 
thickness) and materials and manufacturing processes (such as the relative 
merits in different situations of aluminium, titanium, and various compo- 
sites). A similar design profile for a Mach 3.2 aircraft then could be 
done in somewhat less detail. 

American Tactical Forge of the Future 

By 1975 the USAF is likely to make procurement decisions which 
will provide it a manned tactical aircraft force structure for the 1980s. 
McDonnell Douglas F-15 air-superiority fighter, Fairchild Industries 
A- IGA close-support aircraft and light-weight fighters will comprise the 
1980s tactical Air Force of the United States. 

Two lightweight fighter prototypes are under construction now by 
General Dynamics and Northrop. Both are being supervised for the Air 
Force by the Aeronautical Systems Div. prototyping office. The General 
Dynamics aircraft, powered by a single Pratt & Whitney F-lOO engine, 
developed for the F-15, was test flown recently. The Northrop fighter 
will carry two General Electric YJIOI turbojet engines and is likely to 
be tested in flight by April 1974. The roles and missions in the force 
structure would place the lightweight fighter at forward airfields near the 
battle area in a defensive aircombat role to provide fast reaction to attac- 
king enemy aircraft. The Air Force is planning to use Boeing Go. 707 
transports reconfigured as E-3As for airborne warning and control system 
(AWAGG) aircraft to work with piolts of lightweight fighters, which will 
provide fast reaction in areas where speed and high manoeuvres are of 
prime concern in the dogfight arena. The AWAGS is being developed 
by Boeing under an estimated |2.39 billion USAF contract that calls for 
four test-bed aircraft with contract options. Long-range plans call for 
42 aircraft, with the first production unit to be delivered in November 
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1976, and introduction into the inventory starting in March, 1977, Using 
electronic equipment for finding and tracking enemy fighters, the AWAGS 
could also furnish control for US fighters as well as the close-support 
Fairchild A-lOA aircraft for battlefield interdiction. 

The Air Force planners envisage the F-15 stationed in more-remote, 
relatively secure areas for use in offensive air combat. In-flight refuelling, 
en route to the air combat area, is also considered a possibility. The 
F-15 avionics system has a long range and TV display, flight instruments, 
UliF communications and radio navigation equipment, central digital 
computer and an automatic test system. The F-15 is armed with three 
weapons : — 

(a) The internal-mounted M-61 gatling-type Vulcan gun. 

(b) An advanced Philco-Ford Sidewinder Missile (AIM-9L) in- 
stalled on the wing stations of dogfight capability. 

(c) The AIM-7F advanced Raytheon Sparrow, carried on the 
lower corners of the fuselage for low drag. 

A-lO/A-7 

As regards A- 10 the Senate Armed Services Committee wants a 
competitive flyoff between the LTV Aerospace A-7D and the Fairchild 
A-lOA to determine which aircraft will became the principal Air Force 
close-support vehicle. The A-lOA and A-70 have approximately the same 
gross weight, but the former’s larger unswept wing provides it substanti- 
ally better loiter time and the capability of operating from short runways. 
On the other hand, the Fairchild prototype has a maximum speed of 
only 350 kt. Rs compared with 610kt. for the A-7. USAF hopes to boost 
the maximum speed of the A- 10 to 390kt. The A-7D also incorporates 
an advanced heads-up navigation and attack display as compared with 
the relatively simple avionics package to be used by the A-IOA. Propo- 
nents of the latter maintain that its low speed and raanouvrability cha- 
racteristics preclude the need for a more advanced and more expensive 
system, but the Senate committee believes that one may be necessary. 
The A-7D has the advantage of an impressive combat record in South- 
east Asia, flying 6,500 sorties with only two combat looses. Mission 
abortive rate was less than 1%. The aircraft required only 16.5 main- 
tenance manhours per flight hour. Forward air controllers reported an 
average miss distance for A-7 strikes of about 35 ft. 

USAF officials however testified before the Armed Services tactical 
air subcommittee in March 1973 that a cost-effectiveness study, known as 
Saber Armor Charlie, had demonstrated the superiority of the A-lOA 
over the A-70 as a close-support aircraft. 


THE COMMITTED SOLDIER 

Brigadier NB Grant 

S INCE the publication of the Third Pay Commission’s report, a cont- 
roversy has been raging over the attributes of the ‘generalist and 
the ‘specialist’ for executive appointments in the government, 
whether in the public industry, the civil services or even the military. 
Further, since the passing of the 24th amendment to the Constitution, 
controversy had also started in respect of a new category of government 
servant, namely the ‘ideologist’, more commonly referred to as ‘commit- 
ted’. Although in the past, a lot has been written and discussed regarding 
the merits of the generalist vs the specialist, it is only recently that the 
controversy regarding the ‘ideologist’ has come to the forefront. The 
aim of this paper is to analyse this latest species, in its applicability to 
government services in general, and to the armed forces in particular. 

CONCEPT OF COMMITMENT 

Addressing the heads of the public sector undertakings, the Prime 
Minister observed — 

“All these years we have taken up important programmes publicly, 
but we have put at the head of these undertakings men who were 
not fully involved, but thought it was only another job. We cannot 
simply afford that sort of attitude,” 

She desired that all those who were concerned with any sort of 
public service should be “deeply involved, deeply committed”. Wrongly 
or rightly, these views have given rise to yet another conroversy, because 
it was thought that the government desired to politicize all its services. 
On this issue the question, which has been raised in many quarters, is 
with regard to the basic concept of the desirability of government services 
getting involved or committed to any form of political ideology. In this 
respect, it was argued that, in our type of democracy which has been 
fashioned after the British and American pattern, it was essential that the 
Civil Services and the Armed Forces stay completely aloof, and do not 
get themselves involved in any way in the political ideology of the 
government in power. 

Upto now, the concept has always been that, w'hereas the civil 
servant was committed to the high principles of public good as embodied 
in the Constitution and to the Directive Principles of State Policy, namely 
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promotion of justice— social, economic and political—the soldier’s com- 
mitment has always been as interpreted in terms of Lord Ghetwood’s 
inscription at the IMA, namely, that he is committed first to the security 
and welfare of his country, committed next to the security and welfare 
of his men, and committed last to his own security and interest. 

Although the above concepts appeared to have worked under a 
colonial domination, and was aptly suited to the purely professional 
aspect of the Services, the question arises, whether under the present 
environment in the country, emphasising social justice in its true sense, is 
it possible for any government servant, civil or military, to remain divor- 
ced from the political ideology of the government in power ? 

IDEOLOGICAL ASPECT 

The above problem becomes more complex in a developing country 
like India than in a developed country like USA or Britain. In the 
latter countries, their industrial revolution preceded their political aspira- 
tions, and therefore everything was geared towards higher production, 
and productivity and professional efficiency was the hall mark of the 
Services. In those countries, therefore, political ideology took a very 
low priority in comparison to the other facets of its national life. In our 
country, however, possibly due to circumstances beyond our control, the 
opposite has happened, in that, our political awakening preceded our 
industrial rejuvenation, with the result, that right from the start, political 
ideology has dominated and taken priority over such ‘mundane’ profes- 
sional activities like higher production and administrative eflBciency. This 
trend is still continuing, and if anything, the ideological aspect is gaining 
more prominence over the purely professional considerations. 

This being the case, the question arises, whether the professional 
civil servant or for that matter the professional soldier, can afford still to 
stay aloof, or should he get himself absorbed and become a part of that 
ideology. To do otherwise would mean being at conflict with the socio- 
economic climate of the country, and which must ultimately result in a 
lowering of his professional effectiveness. On the other hand, swimming 
with the existing ideological current, would mean being at variance with 
certain professional and administrative traditions to which the Indian 
civil servant and the soldier have been wedded to. In communist count- 
ries like Russia and China, it is incumbent on the civil servant and the 
soldier to be thoroughly indoctrinated and be imbibed with the party 
ideology. On the other hand, the civil servant as well as the soldier in 
democratic eountries like Britain and America, is wedded respectively to 
the idea of commitment to the country and the Constitution, without 
these being related to the ideology of the government in power. The crux 
of the matter, however, is that neither one or the other system has had 
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any adverse effect on the professional skill of the individual or the admi' 
nistrative efficiency of the organisation, Unfortunately in our country, 
we have been caught between these two extremes, resulting in some mis- 
understanding and to a certain extent lack of faith, between the 
government and its services. What is then the answer ? 


The Degree of Commitment 

Depending on the degree of commitment or opposition to a parti- 
culor ideology, all executives whether in the civil service or the armed 
forces, can be divided into the following categories — 

(a) Qusaders : Hundred per cent committed, and ready to stake 
everything, including life and livelihood, for the sake of suc- 
cess of ideology or policy. 

(b) Sympathisers : Generally believed in the ideology or policy but 
may have some reservations. Also not walling to take extroa- 
dinary risks. May at times even prefer to conceal their 
faith. 

(c) Neutrals : Have no ideological axe to grind. Willing to do any 
job assigned to the best of their ability to make their own 
career. Successful mainly in respect to power and money. 

(d) Conscientious Objectors : Have no faith in the ideology but would 
prefer to do jobs selectively. May create difficulties at limes 
by wdth-holding efforts, but would desist from wrecking 
efforts of others. 

(e) Antagonists : Openly opposed to the ideology. Would attempt 
to secure rejection of the ideology in preference to the alterna- 
tive one, but such efforts are constitutional. 

(f) Saboteurs : Deadly opposed to the ideology. May express 
interest and even participate in programmes outw^ardly with a 
view to sabotaging. 

Whether it be a civil servant or a soldier, democracy presupposes 
only such citizens, who make a comparative study of ideologies of diffe- 
rent political parties, and support one or the other on the basis of 
convictions formed. It is a great irony that our school and college 
curricula both in the military and the civil (except those of economics 
and political science) do not include detailed study of principal ideologies 
resulting in ‘^educated’ people remaining Uneducated’ in this vital 
sphere. 
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CONCLUSION 

Let’s face it, whether we like it or not, the political system and its 
ideologies have now become a part of our daily living and the environ- 
ment in which we work» It has permeated into almost all facts of our 
professional and cultural life, and we can no longer pretend to remain 
outside this system and yet be effective as we have managed to do in the 
past. 

In this respect however it can be stated that— 

(a) full commitment to the ideology of the government in power 
is not a necessary qualification either for a civil servant or the 
soldier ; 

(b) any party or its government would, and there is no reason 
whatsoever why they should not, scrupulously bar entry of 
antagonists and saboteurs to high offices, whether it be in the 
civil or the military, and avoid conscientious objectors as far 
as possible ; 

(c) in the type of multi-party democracy adopted by usj ‘neutrals’ 
should still be preferable , though other things being equal, 
‘sympathisers’ would do better. 

It is realised that, the above concepts may disturb a hornet’s nest. 
However by now it must also be apparent that, the Services are today in 
the midst of this nest which has already been disturbed. If they do not 
wish to be stung, they will have to learn to live with the system and be 
‘committed’ to it. Whether today the armed forces are mentally prepared 
to accept this, is a different matter. 

The following works were consulated in the preparation of this 
paper — 


(a) 

Choosing Chief Executive for 

Govt Undertakings 

— SS Patil 

(b) 

Role of Civil Service in 
Administration 

— BS Nokra 

(c) 

Soviet Management 

— Barny M Rickman 


STRUCTURING THE ARMY FOR 
IMPROVE DEFFECTIVENESS 

Beigadier V Nagabhushan, Bsc, Be, Mie(I), Psct, admg, ndg. 
INTRODUCTION 

T he effectiveness of an organisation depends on a number of concom" 
mitant factors of which the organisational structure is an important 
one. It is important because it is an attempt at delineating autho- 
rity and responsibility^ — authority to commit resources, direct execution 
and take decisions, and responsibility to achieve tasks designed towards 
realisation of organisational goals. Since achievement of goals is a direct 
function of the effective use of resources, the way the resources are 
husbanded has a direct bearing on the degree of effectiveness of the 
organisation. 

Formal organisational structures are normally hierarchical in char- 
acter and exhibit four fundamental characteristics — task specialisation, 
unity of direction, chain of command and span of control. An examina- 
tion of these four characteristics reveals that each flows from the other 
and the basic building block is task specialisation. 

The term ‘specialisation’ connotes a degree of expertise in a narrow 
functional field. Such specialisation is dependent upon the com- 
plexity of resources and tasks of an organisation. Many of the func- 
tions are inter-related and these relationships alter with the nature of the 
task. Hence unity of direction and chain of command are to be deter- 
mined on the degree of functional specialisation of task groups as also 
the nature of the overall task itself, which needs unity of direction. In 
this modern age, ‘specialisation’ in almost all fields is taking on new and 
narrower meanings. While ‘mechanical engineering’ was a specialisation 
over a decade or two ago, today it connotes a family of specialised discip- 
lines — each distinct and clearly discernible. Hence, an organisation 
dealing with Mechanical engineering in the earlier days days has had to 
restructure itself to ensure that ‘task— specialisation’ — and “unity of 
direction’ are given the new interpretation and orientation dictated by 
the modern technological environment, if it has to remain effective. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that, though the four characteris* 
tics are fundamental to any organisational structure, their interpretation 
and consequent application are subject to constant change, the pace of 
changing connotations depending upon the pace of change in the envi- 
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ronment, both external and internal, within which the organisation has 
to operate. 

^National Security’ is a vital goal of all nations; for, Without secure 
environs no nation can live and develop according to its genius’. The 
parameters of ‘security’ are very sensitive to environment and therefore 
are very dynamic. The structure for national security should therefore 
take into consideration the need for periodic appraisal of the dominent 
charateristics of the environment for national security and reinterpret its 
own characteristics in its light. It is only in this way can one ensure a 
high degree of effectiveness of the national security structure at all 
times. 

The Army is but one limb of the national security structure. To 
consider its structure in isolation may mean ‘sub-optimisation’. Never- 
theless, it is felt that suboptimisation in this field would be of immense 
help in indicating some lines on which reappraisals could be made. Also, 
being a ‘system’ in its own right, it is quite amenable to being studied in 
isolation and any guidelines obtained could be implemented with advan- 
tage witheut having to await a study of the complex system of national 
security as a whole. 

The external environment which has a profound bearing on the 
effectiveness of the national security structure (and consequently on the 
structure of the Army) is the one created by the technological explosion 
of the twentieth century. This has affected not only the interpretation 
of the terra ‘task specialisation’ but has also produced secondary effects 
in the sociological field, This paper will therefore try to analyse the 
effects of the technological environment on the organisational structure 
of the Army and envolve a suitable framework which would be more in 
tune with this dynamic environment. 

EFFECTS OF THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

The phenomenal expansion of technology in the twentieth century 
has been too well documented to bear repetition. Suffice to say thatit has 
provided the arsenals of nations with a plethora of sophisticated weapons 
and weapon-systems. These have profoundly effected the nature and 
manner of warfare. The complexity of modern warfare can only be 
mastered by personnel who understand, interpret, and utilize the techno- 
logical environment to advantage. 

The soldier of today cannot afford to be a mere ‘foot-slogger’. 
Modern technology has enlarged the scope of his senses^ — senses of seeing 
and hearing especially, increased the ‘reach’ of his arms and given him 
the ability to move fast over varied terrain. Such advantages have 
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accrued not only to groups of soldiers but also to the individual soldier 
as well. If he has to exploit these advantages fully, he has first to learn 
at least how to use these weapons and equipment and then to look after 
them, to ensure that they do not fail him in times of need. In other 
words, the technological environment demands a substantial degree of 
technical orientation of the individual soldier much more than what has 
been achieved in our Army today. It also demands a greater degree of 
understanding, comprehension and agility of mind on the part of the 
leaders in the operational field-from the non-commissioned officer 
upwards. 

In the field of development, acquisition and so on of the weapons 
and weapon-systems, a clear need for specialisation of a nature different 
from what has been achieved today, seems to be called for. The ‘womb 
to tomb’ concept of weapon-system management, in the context of the 
technological environment, seems to demand the ‘single manager’ con- 
cept, which would be more effective than the present-day concept of a 
multitude of agencies dealing with one particular weapon, weapon-system 
or of a generic group of equipment. 

In short, the effect of the technological environment has been to 
radically alter the interpretation of the term ‘task-specialisation’— both 
at operational and higher levels. This change in interpretation calls for 
different types of groupings of men and material at all levels to ensure a 
high degree of effectiveness of the Army organisational structure. The 
technological environment calls for a reappraisal of its very basis — the 
concept of arms and services. Once this concept is affected, it is obvious 
that the whole edifice is affected. Hence restructuring, of necessity, has 
to be total. Half-way measures and make-shift compromises will only 
reduce effectiveness. 

A NEW CONCEPTUAL FRAME-WORK 

As has been brought out so far, the primary need is first to assess 
how men and material should be grouped to achieve greater effective- 
ness. To do this in a rational manner, it would be more advantageous 
to consider the needs of the Army and then to evaluate how best the 
needs can be met. This is a far better and less controversial way to 
tackle the problem than to vivisect the existing concept of arms and 
services. 

Combat Elements 

There is no gain saying the fact that the primary need in the field 
continues to be, and will remain to be, for groups of individuals to deny 
or capture territory by physical occupation. This is the job of the in- 
fantry and hence the basic arm of the Army will still be infantry. The basic 
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grouping of the infantry is the battalion—and by experience, it would 
appear that the present strength of an infantry battalion is the optimum 
for the tasks envisaged as also for effective command of a somewhat per- 
sonal character. There should be no need to alter this basic organisa- 
tional block — though, the internal character of this battalion may have 
to undergo some change to keep in tune with the demands of the envi- 
ronment. 

Physical capture of ground is also achieved by the use of armour- 
individuals who have greater ‘reach’ to hit the enemy and greater ‘pro- 
tection’ from enemy’s weapons than those enjoyed by the infantry. Since 
armour can be employed either by itself or in conjunction with infantry 
and since its characteristics are unique to itself, the retention of armoured 
units as distinct entities seems more logical than their apportionment, 
amongst infantry units. 

Combat Support Elements 

Apart from these two ‘direct combat’ elements, today’s arsenal also 
provides for certain ‘support tasks’ which make the direct combat elements 
more effective. These combat support tasks can be identified as artillery 
and engineer cover. The former assists the combat elements to either 
keep the enemy at bay or to lessen his effectiveness in holding ground. 
The latter make the movement of own combat elements effective or 
renders that of the enemy difficult. Since the magnitude of these tasks, 
their nature and degree of expertise are such as to enable viable group- 
ing of specialised men and material, it is evident that these combat 
support elements could also claim for a distinct entity for themselves and 
this claim can be conceded. However, their character will have to alter. 
Artillery will mean only Combat Support Artillery, less the Air Defence 
element — the latter being merged with missiles and aircraft organisations 
to form a new Service, perhaps. The engineers will have less works 
responsibility. 

Communications 

The Combat and Combat support elements need co-ordination and 
direction. They have also to be mixed optimum proportions to accomplish 
certain tasks aimed at achieving the overall goals in a theatre of opera- 
tions, In other words, after identifying and interpreting ‘task specialisa- 
tion’ and its needs, we should turn our attention to ‘unity of direction.* 
But before grouping for effective direction, it would be appropriate to 
recognise the important need for communication facilities — for, without 
this vital support, Command and Control loses all meaning. While it is 
easy to discern that, all communication facilities within a combat or 
combat-support unit has to be not only manned but also operated by the 
unit personnel themselves, it is rather difficult to identify whose task it 
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should be to operate communicatson networks — both lateral and vertical- 
in the field as well as across the length and breadth of the country. 

Today and in the near future, the trend is towards ‘Area Commu- 
nication’. ie the establishment of static (and some semi-mobile) commu- 
nication centres to which any unit or formation can ‘hook on’ and be 
able to communicate laterally and vertically. It would therefore appear 
that a disiinction between static and mobile communication facilities has 
to be made. It is also apparent that with such a division, the static com- 
munication facilities could be utilised by more than one service and 
hence would perhaps from an entity outside the Army* whereas mobile 
communications in the Combat Zones would continue to form a vital part 
of the Army structure. Considering that ‘Area Communications’ would 
drastically cut down the functions of the present-day field signal regiments 
as we know them, one might conclude that Communications in the field 
should be left to the users. However, more than inter-unit communications 
it is the inter-formation communication that is of vital concern in finally 
deciding this issue. 

It is felt that formation headquarters would continue to need a 
viable group of operators and maintainers of communication equipment 
as well as a range of equipment which would need expert knowledge to 
keep operationally fit. Also, such expert knowledge, if available at the 
Divisional level, would aid in ensuring a short replacement chain for 
equipment with user units which could result in greater efficiency. Hence 
it is advocated that ‘Combat Communications’ units at appropriate for- 
mation levels should be maintained as distinct entities. However, due to 
the comparatively smaller size of this element, there does not appear to 
be a need to maintain it as a separate arm. 

Logistics 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the present-day ‘arms’ 
will continue to exist as such despite the technological revolution. Howe- 
ver, their scope and character would alter from what is existing today. 
In the field of logistics, however, the technological revolution would 
impose more drastic changes in the organisational structure itself. In this 
context logistics can be considered as having two distinct aspects : — 

(a) Relating to the personal requirements of the soldier ; and 

(b) Relating to the weapons, weapon-systems and such other 
warlike equipment. 

Personal Requirements. These relate to the wherewithals for an indi- 
vidual to live and sustain himself. It encompasses such items as rations, 
clothing, tentage, personal equipment and so on. Obviously, at unit 
level, the present-day quarter-master should continue to deal with this. 
At the next higher logistic level ie Division, it would be better for one 
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organisational set-up to deal with all these items than to have separate 
‘services’. As the level of hierarchy rises, the acquisition, stocking, main- 
tenance and issue of these items would constitute a viable task for 
‘commodity management’ groups. Overall policy direction and co-ordi- 
nation could still continue to be based on the grouping of tasks as at 
divisional level. 

War Liks Equipment 

(a) The technological revolution has provided a multitude of 
■weapons and weapon-systems. These have to be used in an 
integrated manner at field levels but need individual manage- 
ment at higher levels because of the quantum involved as well 
as the need for expertise to develop, acquire, stock, maintain, 
issue, repair and discard them. 

(b) At the unit level, the grouping of weapons and weapon-systems 
would be limited and the needed expertise to operate and 
maintain should be with the user himself. For many of the 
equipment, repair, even at field level, would mean provision of 
specialist personnel, costly tools and equipment, controlled 
environmental conditions and so on. Taking into consideration 
the degree of sophistication, the size of population of the 
equipment, the cost factor and so on, it should be possible to 
lay down the extent of ‘repair’ at various levels and the level at 
which replacement could be effected. It is felt that the present 
echelons of repair could form a basis for evaluation though they 
may need considerable revision. Thus, for a number of com- 
munication equipment, the present ‘field repairs’ could be pos- 
sible at divisional level only. However, the user could, because 
of the low cost factor of individual equipment, get a replace- 
ment when his equipment needs such repair than to await 
repair. In the case of AFVs, guns, radar and so on it could be 
more profitable to ensure a wider range of repairs at lower 
levels and replacement level raised to the next higher echelon 
above the Division. This ‘repair Vs replacement’ policy would 
require deeper costs effectiveness studies but the method sug- 
gested in expected to be effective in our context to a large 
extent. 

(c) At the higher levels of organisation which concern themselves 
with larger issues of development, acquisition and so on, it is a 
clear necessity that the organisational structure should provide 
for the single manager concept for weapons and weapon systems. 
This concept ensures greater attention to problems and makes 
the structure flexible enough to absorb new technology and 
weapon-systems in a more homogeneous fashion. 
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Having envolved a basic conceptual framework, it would now be 
possible to devise an outline organisational structure which would lead to 
improved effectiveness in a dynamic environment. 

A suggested structure for the Army is given in Appendix ‘A’. The 
salient features of the proposal can be summarised as follows s— 

(a) Considering the national security policy of the country for the 
present and for the foreseable future, the Army is unlikely to 
indulge in large-scale mobile operations. It would be engaged 
predominantly in defensive operations with adequate ability 
for offensive actions in conjunction with defensive missions. It 
is therefore apparent that stress should be more on geographical 
location of units with regionally based unity of direction and 
control. This could call for predominantly static regional 
Commands self-contained for specific operations and for specific 
durations. In this context, the existing concept of Command 
Headquarters needs to be given up, as they would largely be on 
unnecessary link in the chain of Command. This is not a 
direct outcome of the effect of the technological environment 
but is more in the nature of suggesting adoption of a ‘total’ 
concept for effectiveness. The outline organisational structure 
for a typical Regional Command is in appendix ‘B’. 

(b) In the attempt to be in tune with the technological environ- 
ment and in line with the single-manager concept outlined 
earlier, new executive Commands in the field of training, logis- 
tics and works have been proposed. A further breakdown of 
the structures of these Commands are to be found in Appendi- 
ces ‘G’ and ‘D’ respectively. 

(c) The staff structure is now freed of executive control and it can 
concentrate more on formulation of policies and plans with the 
executive Commanders being directly responsible to the head 
of the organisation. The philosophy is apparent even in the 
Regional Command structure and would definitely lead to 
improved effectiveness. 

(d) ToTround off the proposal, the organisational structure for an 
Infantry Division is given in Appendix ‘E’. This clearly brings 
out the integration of related functions under one executive as 
also the concept of greater technical proficiency of the operator 
advocated in this paper. 
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Manpower Organisation 


A perusal of the proposed organisational structures straightaway 
reveals the absence of any of the ‘services’ as we know today except for 
Medical Corps. However, their functional viability is apparent despite 
such elimination. Having conceded this viability, a question may arise 
as to how the problems of recruitment and allocation of manpower 
could be tackled. If the concepts outlined are acceptable, it should not 
be difficult to overcome these apparent problems. These concepts envi- 
sage a soldiery more technically oriented than at present. Recruitment 
rules must be changed to cater to this imperative need. If this is done, 
all recruitment could be into one or all of the Combat or Combat sup- 
port elements which constitute the Array. Thereafter, depending on 
aptitude, qualifications, in-service training and experience, selected per- 
sonnel can be utilised in communication units, logistic untts and forma- 
tion headquarters-perhaps initially on tenure basis and later permanent- 
ly. It is quite feasible to achieve such mobility both in the officer and 
Other Ranks cadres. Besides being in tune with the technological 
environment, this measure would, to a great extent, contribute towards 
cohesion amongst the army personnel and consequently towards greater 
effectiveness. To this end the proposal envisages even changes in the 
nomenclatures of certain appointments. 

In implementing the proposal certain difficulties like maintenance 
of individuals’ records, career prospects, selection criteria and so on 
are bound to crop up. In the case of the officer cadre, this is no prob- 
lem. In fact, the type of mobility now existing between staff and Com- 
mand appointments can be extended to cater to the new needs. Career 
prospects will be wider and the present disparities and discriminations 
between arms and services, between different arms and so on, will be 
considerably narrowed if not eliminated. In short, the proposal will 
achieve a high degree of ‘eniotional integration’ amongst the army offi- 
cers. 

In the case of JGO’s and OR, measures like having record offices 
based on Combat and Combat support elements may be taken. To 
cater for the need to handle the problems of increased numbers, (be- 
cause of elimination of many of the existing ‘Corps’) these offices may be 
further designated to deal with say, 50,000 effective personnel who could 
be belonging to specific Cambat units. When such personnel go over to 
logistic units on a permanent basis, the same record office can continue 
to administer them while their career prospects can be looked after by 
the logistic command. It is felt that such problems are not insurmoun- 
table if the initial resistance to change is overcome. 
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CONCLUSION 

An organisational structure, to be effective, must be dynamic. The 
degree of dynamism is dependent upon the flexibility of mind achieved 
by the leaders who are responsible to manage the affairs of the organi- 
sation. Parochialism, and conservatism are traits which are not condu- 
cive effectiveness. An organisational structure, in addition to adapting 
itself to the environment, must also be such as to minimise the domi- 
nance of these unwanted but human traits. It is possible, given the 
will, to restructure the Army to achieve improved effectiveness in a mar- 
ked manner. Such restructuring can be a prelude to the restructuring 
of the national security structure as a whole. One point to be borne 
in mind in all such endeavours is that own requirements should be the 
predominant criterion as against the precedences set by other countries- 
though the latter, if studied dispassionately, may provide useful guides 
for application in one’s own environment. The present proposals do 
have some similarity with the organisations in other countries as well 
as with our own Air Force. However in deriving them, the effort has 
been to minimise the effects of any such preconceived ideas. Finally, 
these proposals are not meant to be blue prints for immediate imple- 
mentation. Instead, they may be construed as ‘trigger-off’ points for 
instituting purposeful and detailed studies aimed at improving the Army 
organisational structure. 
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Depots % Same as For Rations. 

(INCL AMN) 


/i. 



INFANTRY DIVISION APPENDIX ‘E’ 

(REFERS TO PARA 23(d) 
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LOW LEVEL AIR DEFENCE 

Brigadier J R Malhotra 


^^Give us the tools and we will finish the job” — Winston Churchill. 

T he advent of the jet engine in the concluding stages of World War 
II revolutionised aircraft performance, particularly at high altitude. 
It became apparent that jet aircraft had outstripped the capabilities 
of anti-aircraft weapon systems. Attempts were made to increase the 
effectiveness of the heavy anti- aircraft guns in terms of range, rate of fire 
and accurate prediction. But even while these attempts were being 
made, it was apparent that the future of air defence depended on the 
development of guided missiles as the only practical means of conveying 
an explosive warhead to an aircraft target. Consequently I950’s and 
I960’s saw the development and introduction of medium and high alti- 
tude air defence missile systems. 

Low-level defences were not blessed with a missile system because 
of the ‘'state of art” at that time. Pulse radars were not efficient at low 
level and miniaturisation techniques were still at an early stage of deve- 
lopment. Consequently low-level air defence continued to rely gn the 
gun. However, the gun was not an efficient system. To overcome the 
problems of prediction and continuous fire at very high rates, electronic 
fire control instruments(FCI) were developed and introduced into service. 
The FGI-gun combination became the standard weapon of low-level air 
defence in the 1950’s and it remains so even today in many armies. It is, 
however, being replaced by low-level surface-to-air guided missile systems. 
This process is as inevitable as that which saw off the heavy anti-aircraft 
gun systems, 

COST EFFECTIVENESS 

The advances in aircraft design, avionics, weapons and low-level 
attack techniques have rendered present-day gun defences ineffective. 
Furthermore the “state of art”, particularly in miniaturisation of com- 
ponents, coherent pulse doppler radars and automatic missile guidance 
techniques, has made possible construction of viable low-level surface-to- 
air guided missile .sy.stems. Additionally military and government autho- 
rities are becoming increasingly conscious of the “cost effectiveness” of a 
weapon system. 

Cost effectiveness is a complex and many-sided problem. In simple 
terms, to assess the cost effectiveness of a weapon system is to determine 
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the degree to which it provides a worthwhile solutioa in relation to 
manpower, time, money and national resources devoted to it. While the 
matter of “cost"” is easily understood, effectiveness” must be related to 
the task which the weapon system is required to perform. In the context 
of the low-level air defence weapon systems, this aspect leads directly to 
the consideration of the air threat at low level and the efficiency with 
which it can be combatted. 

The all-weather threat is posed by the operation of specialised 
ground attack aircraft at night or in conditions of poor visibility. Spec- 
tacular advances in avionics and air borne radars, including terrain 
following and terrain avoidance radars, have made such attacks possible. 
However, such aircraft are as yet very expensive and require highly trained 
crews. Targets are perforce restricted to those that can be pinpointed 
by radar. In bad weather, and near-zero visibility conditions, forma- 
tion flying is difficult and aircraft are unlikely to operate below 30 metres 
above ground level (AGL). Therefore, while the all-weather low-level 
air threat exists, at present it is comparatively less than the daylight 
threat. However, as time passes it will increase both in numbers and 
intensity. 

The daylight low-level threat is real even now and is posed by a 
variety of helicopters, propeller-driven aircraft and jets, both for recon- 
naissance and ground attack, using a large range of air-to-ground wea- 
pons. Wave attacks by 12 or more aircraft, flying in groups of 4 can be 
used. Separation in time and space between aircraft within a group, as 
also the time interval between groups of aircraft in a wave, would be 
dictated by the type of target, the air-to-ground weapon being employed, 
low-level air defence capability of the target and, of course, the standard 
of the air crews. The attacker, however, would try to reduce these time 
intervals to the minimum possible with the aim of saturating the defences. 
The attack altitudes could be as low as 7 metres AGL. The attacking 
aircraft would make the maximum use of terrain so as to avoid detection 
until the last possible moment, and weapon loads would be organised so 
that each aircraft need only make one pass at the target, thus increasing 
its chances of survival. 

Speeds of attack would vary widely, depending on the type of 
aircraft employed. Lowest in the speed scale are the assault helicopters, 
which constitute a significant and increasingly dangerous threat. These 
may have to be picked off at the hover. As far as jet aircraft are con- 
cerned it would be reasonable to expect very low-level attacks at a speed 
of about Mach 0.9 (300 metres per second). Low-level attacks at super- 
sonic speeds are possible, However attacks at such speeds are not only 
dangerous and fatiguing, but can only be mounted against well-defined 
targets, as target identification becomes difficult, if not impossible 
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Attacks at supersonic speeds may thus have to be made at heights above 
100 metres AGL. 

The daylight low-level threat can therefore be implemented with a 
large force of aircraft. However, the all-weather threat also exists albeit 
by a smaller number of aircraft at present. As the time passes this threat 
is bound to increase. Low-level air defence must, therefore, be capable 
of not only defeating the small number of all-weather attackers, but also 
have an engagement capability to cope with much larger number of 
daylight attackers. 


Basic Criteria 

An efficient low-level air defence weapon system must meet certain 
basic criteria. The functions such systems are required to perform and 
the components required to perform these by gun or missile systems 
along with a rough comparison of equipment and manpower are given 
in the tables shown below : — 


Table 1— Functions and Components 


Funtion 

Task 

Components 



Gun system 

Missile system 

Detection 

Continuous 

Local Warning 

Integral 

of target 

all round 

radar. 

surveillance 


coverage. 
Observation 
and report. 

Observation 

posts. 

radars. 

Evaluation 

Identification 

IFF system 

Automatic IFF 

of targets 

Type, Course 
height and 
speed. 

Command post 
staff 

and computer. 

Target 

Warning. 

Target 

Computer. 

designation 

Transmission 
of target 
data. 

designation 
unit. Radio 
Operators. 


Target 

Search. 

FGI. 

Integral fire 

Acquisition 

Identify. 

Two to three 

control radar, 

and engage- 

Track. 

guns. 

computer and 

ment 

Engage before 
weapon release. 


launcher. 

Report 

Pass results 

Radio Operators. 

Autom atic 


of engagement. 

Command Post 

Staff. 

indications. 
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Table 2 Rowgla Comparison of Ecjiiipment/Manpower 
(Typical 4 Firing Unit Battery) 


Fighting echelon 

Personnel Required 

Firing Units (4j 

Gun System 

72 

Missile System 

12 

Surveillance radar and 

(1)6 



generator 

OP Parties 

(6) 18 


Command Post 

(1)6 

(1)3 

Heavy vehicles 

(24) 24 

(8)8 

Light vehicles 

(13) 13 

(5) 5 

Administrative Echelon 

Heavy vehicles 

(10) 10 

(5) 5 

Light vehioles 

(2)2 

(2)2 

Personnel (approximately) 

40 

20 

Total personnel 

191 

55 

Note : — (a) One gun firing Unit consists of an 

FCI, two guns and 


their generators. 

(b) Figures in parenthesis show number of equipment/ 
vehicles/parties. 


Detection of targets is a primary condition because without it no 
engagement can begin. Radar is the only practical way of achieving it. 
Rings of observation posts with their reliance on human sight and reac- 
tion are comparatively inefficient and are thus not a workable solution in 
the present environment. Observation posts are, however, a useful 
adjunct to the surveillance radar. These can be deployed to cover the 
radar dead zones. Many systems rely on separate surveillance radars for 
early warning entailing the passage of target information over some kind 
of communication network and the resolution of the displacement pro- 
blem for each firing unit. Such system suffers from many drawbacks, 
the important ones being : — 

(a) Surveillance radar not ideally located to give equally effective 
coverage to all EGIs served by it ; 

(b) Compromises in deploying surveillance radar leading to blind 
zones, otherwise usefully convered by FCIs ; 

(c) Separation distances between surveillance radar and FCIs rest- 
ricted by cable links, effecting deployment pattern. Cables 
are vulnerable unless well dug in. Radio data links, if used 
instead, are expensive and complex ; 
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(d) Increased deployment time due to cable laying, necessity for 
accurate lining-up and calculation of displacements between 
surveillance radar and FCIs ; 

(e) Increased reaction time for passing target data to FGIs ; 

(f) Failure of one surveillance radar seriously degrading engage- 
ment capabilities of all the dependent FCIs. 

From the above analyses, it emerges that the only satisfactory 
solution is for each firing unit to have its own surveillance radar, having 
a high data rate and u.sing pulse doppler techniques. Gun systems rely- 
ing on separate surveillance radars, backed by rings of observation posts, 
thus do not meet this criterion of a modern low-level air defence system. 
In some modern gun systems, however, this is being remedied by mount- 
ing surveillance radars integral to the guns. All the Icw-level surface-to- 
air guided missile systems, on the other hand, have specially designed 
surveillance radars integrated with their firing units. 

TARGET EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the detected target, an important criterion, involves 
its identification to determine whether it is a friend or foe, determing 
whether or not it is within system coverage, and deciding whether or not 
to engage it. If the decision is to engage then the firing unit best suited 
to engage a particular target has to be alerted and target designated to 
it. This target designation involves passing target data, such as direction, 
range, type and altitude. These functions are difficult to perform in 
systems having separate susveitlance I'adars, as it invariably involves 
a separate IFF unit and a filtering and telling process. Modern 
missile systems are equipped with automatic IFF and use computers for 
target evaluation and designation thus leading to a saving in time and 
manpower. 

After the target has been detected, evaluated and designated the 
firing unit has to acquire it and track it satisfactorily before launching a 
missile or firing shells against it. The time interval between target detec- 
tion and fire being opened is termed as “Reaction Time”. A short rea- 
ction time is absolutely essential in any low-level air defence systems 
This is governed by the short detection ranges of radars at low level, 
high target speeds and comparatively small marimum impact ranges of 
low-level weapons. Reaction time thus has a direct bearing on the 
weapon system coverage ; shorter the reaction time the better the chances 
of engaging a target at the maximum range of the weapon ; and better 
the chances of multiple or repeat engagements. 

Although the performance details of low-level surface-to-air missile 
systems are highly classified it is no secret that the maximum effective 
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ranges of the modern missiles lie between 6 and 10 kilometres, as against 
the gun-effective ranges of 2 to 3 kilometres. Effect of weapon system 
range on defence effectiveness, in terms of niimbf r of firing units of guns 
or missile required and coverage provided for adequate defence of a key- 
area, can be easily assessed by a simple graphic presentation. Such a 
study reveals that for providing adequate defence of a key area the ratio 
between missile and gun firing units varies between i to 4 or 5. 

The next, and the most vital criterion is the actual engagement 
itself, the aim being to engage and destroy the attacking aircraft before 
line of weapon release. This could be termed as the operational effective- 
ness of the weapon system, and is generally expressed as its “overall kill 
probability.” The three factors which enable an assessment of the over- 
all kill probability are reliability, hit probability and lethality of the 
warhead. 

Reliability can be expressed as the probability in percentage of all 
the components of the system functioning correctly throuhout the engage- 
ment. Engagement reliability of the low level missile and modern air 
defence gun systems is of an equivalant standard and need not therefore 
be considered any further. 

Probability of hit of a weapon system depends on system errors, 
namely, bias, prediction and ballistic dispersion errors. Bias, errors are 
introduced by operator tracking, servo hunting and lag, data transmis- 
sion and equipment alignment. These are most applicable to guns than 
missile systems. In the case of missiles system, these get nullified as the 
missile are continuously guided after launch. 

Prediction errors are possibly the most important group of errors 
applicable to the gun systems. Once a shell leaves the barrel of a gun, its 
trajectory cannot be altered. Therefore any errors in the prediction 
process assumes constant speed and course of a target from the moment 
the gun is fiired until the shell hits the target. Any changes in the predi- 
cted target position, resulting from target manoeuvre during the time of 
flight of a shall, cannot be catered for as the shells are unguided. This 
drawback further reduces their hit probability, and performance against 
manoeuvring targets is signifiicantly poor. Missiles, on the other hand, 
do not suffer from this drawback as these are continuously guided and 
no predictioii is required. The hit probability of missiles is therefore 
comparatively very high and their performance against manoeuvring 
targets is only slightly less than that against straight and level targets. 

DISPERSION ERRORS 

Ballistic dispersion errors, which are only applicable to guns, result 
from the following 
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(a) Atmospheric variations, ie, variations in ambient temperature, 
barometric pressure, and wind speed and direction. 

(b) "Vibrations due to instability of the mounting or imbalance in 
the recoil system. 

(c) Variations in muzzle velocity due to barrel wear, difference 
in shell and charge weight, and changes in temperature of 
barrel and charge. 

However accurate the aim, ballistic dispersion errors cause the 
shells to form a spreading pattern, its size increasing with the range. The 
centre of this ballistic pattern (mean point of burst«MPB) should be 
maintained on the target for achieving maximum hit probability. 
However, bias errors tend to displace the MPB away from the point of 
aim, and this effect also increases with range. As missiles employ conti- 
nuous guidance from the time of launch till the point of impact, there are 
no ballistic dispersion errors. 

We have thus seen that all gun systems have a prediction problem 
and the errors caused by prediction reduce the hit probability. While 
prediction errors increase with target menoeuvres, the ballistic disper- 
sion and bias errors increase as the target range increases. The gun 
systems therefore have only a very small chance of obtaining a hit. 
Various means employed to improve the efficiency of low-level air de- 
fence gun systems and their effect on the system are given below : — 

(a) Use of twin/triple/quadruple mountings with rapid action to 
achieve increased rate of fire and a larger volume of fire at the 
target end. This has resulted in more complex heavier and 
costly equipment, adversely effecting mobility and increasing 
supply problems. 

(b) Increase in muzzle velocity to reduce time of flight. This is 
achieved by using higher charges leading to heavier barrels 
and ammunition and consequently increase in cost. 

(c) Introduction of more advanced radars and FGIs to improve 
prediction. This has resulted in increased weight, complexi- 
ty and cost, and thus reducing mobility and increasing main- 
tenance and repair problems. 

Lethality of the warhead is the next factor which affects o’verall 
kill probability. The light air defence gun shell is small in size. Within 
the restriction imposed by its size, it is required not only to penetrate 
an aircraft structure at different angles of impact but also to contain a 
quantity of explosive sufficient to cause vital damage by exploding after 
penetration is achieved. The average weight of the 35/40 mm family 
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of shells is 500 to 550 grammes each. To achieve penetration the shell 
must be armour-piercing type in which case its explosive content may be 
reduced to approximately 20 grammes. In the high-explosive shells on 
the other hand the explosive content may be as high as 130 grammes. J 

However, this leads to a very thin walled shell and even with delay 
fuse it would break up before penetrating. Thus hits by 35/40 mm 
shells give a very small probability of target destruction. 

The payload of the missile, ie its warhead, is far bigger. Missile 
warhead using modern design techniques, can cause lethal demage to 
an aircraft by either blast and/or splinters Some of the techniques in 
vogue are shaped warhead, control to spread of splinter pattern and 
hollow charge principle. Employment of infra-red or electromagnetic 
proximity fuses increases their lethality, Even the kinetic energy of a 
missile can cause lethal damage to an aircraft directly hit. The missiles, 
thus have a very high kill probability. 

The discussion in the preceding paragraphs clearly establishes the 
superiority in effectiveness of the missiles over guns. However, the 
introduction of highly sophisticated low-level surface-to-air missiles poses 
certain problems, especially applicable to developing countries. These 
problems, as given below, are not unsor mountable and can be easily 
overcome by pre-planning, selective investment and spending and suita- 
ble reorganisation of the armed forces *. — 

(a) Creating industrial infra— structure for manufacture of the 
weapon system and its components/spares. 

(b) Logistic backing for provisioning of a large variety of electro- 
nic, electric, hydraulic and mechanical components and spares. 

(c) Maintenance and repair philosphy and organisation to cater 
for the modular concept used in these equipments. 

(d) Establishing sophisticated and extensive test facility. 

(e) Provision of suitably instrumented ranges and high-speed 
targets. 

(f) Higher educational standard of the operating and maintenance 
crews. 

(g) Gompatability with and absorption with the overall air de- 
fence environment of the country. 
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CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing discussion it emerges that air defence gun 
systems have in general the following limitations : — 

(a) Short range with small probability of hit and low lethality. 

(b) No performance against manoeuvring targets and low perfor- 
mance against crossing and receding targets. 

(c) large number of heavy and complex equipment required for 
defending a key area. 

(d) Larger manpower requirements and increased logistics support. 

(e) Longer deployment time due to cable connections and lining- 
up procedures. 

(f) Increase in weight and concequently reduction in mobility, 
air portability and helicopter lift capability. 

Low-level surface-to-air missile systems, on the other hand, have 
the following advantages : — 

(a) Long rjiiige with ability effectively to engage manoeuvring, 
crossing and receding targets. 

(b) High single-shot kill probability. 

(c) Small number of firing units required for defending a key 
area. 

(d) Light-weight equipment, which is highly mobile, and air por- 
table. 

(e) Small tnanpower requirements and simpler logistics. 

Low-level air defence gun has reached the peak of its development 
and has nothirig more to offer in the way of performance. Even when 
controlled by the most advanced fire control instruments, its inherent 
disadvantages remain. 

Various iow-levei surface-to-air missile systems have been develop- 
ed and are either already in service or coming into service in many 
countries. These systems employ modern and sophisticated techniques 
and have very high performance figures. 

There can really be no contest between guns and missiles. The 
cry “guns versus missiles” is outmoded. There is a choice of weapons, 
but this lies only between the different types of low-level surface-to-air 
missile systems. 


A NEW ORGANISATION 
FOR SUPPLY COVER 


Lieut Colonel Y A Mande 


INTRODUCTION 

IN the School, we have ample opportunities to listen to the 
views of various visiting speakers. During one of the talks, a 
question was raised by a very respected, now retired, supply 
expert, “Sir, the supply cover in your command was organised to 
meet the urgent needs of emergency caused by the Chinese aggres- 
sion in 1962. There has been little change since then. Do you 
think there is a necessity to re-organise supply cover 

Ever since, I have been tossing this question in my mind. All 
organisations are created to serve a specific goal under a certain 
set of conditions is constraints and parameters. One would, there- 
fore, naturally expect change with changed conditions. If we 
analyse this question further, it will be seen that our present orga- 
nisation of supplies is more or less the same as inherited from the 
Second World War. This would mean that either our supply 
system evolved during the Second World War was a piece of 
perfection or we have reached a state of stagnation. 

In this article, I am presenting anew organisation for supply 
cover to armed forces. The suggested “Supply Group” organisa- 
tion will overcome many of the difficulties faced at present and is 
primarily designed to suit our conditions. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 

T he present supply organisation was developed during the alien 
rule in war time. Security and certainly are very important factors 
under such conditions. After independence, the problems of security 
and certainty have scaled down to a great extent. For a national army 
there is no room for unnecessary alarm. One can rely on full coopera- 
tion from civil administration. 

The supply organisation of the Second World War was designed to 
meet the requirement of forces operating far and wide — some in the 
remote and undeveloped areas of Burma and others in overseas theatres. 
The organisational problem was to design units which could be sent 
anywhere to perform their role. This situation no longer exists. The 
role of our army is confined to the frontiers of India. One can forecast 
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requirements with reasonably accuracy. Under such conditions, static 
supply cover should be organised for geographical areas rather than 
units based on Second World War pattern of universal applicability. 
Also, the organisation should be tailor-made to foreseen requirements. 

Attempts to reorganise the existing supply system must take into 
account the two important civil marketing organisations viz F.G.I. and 
I.O.G. Their inter-relation with our supply organisation has to be con- 
sidered. The Administrative Reforms Commission has already emphasi- 
sed the importance of integration of public utility services. The inter- 
relation has to be considered in the light of procurement, holdings and 
issues. It will be noted that the source of procurement is the same and 
holdings in the rear areas can be easily merged. The major difference 
lies in the function of distribution and issues. 

Irrespective of the degree of integration the armed forces will 
always need an organisation for selective holdings and distribution. 
Other factors which necessitate the separate supply organisation are range 
of items held, uncertain and at times adverse supply situation and 
holding of operational reserves. 

Supplies are available in the developed agricultural areas. And 
therefore, we may even say that they are available in large cities and 
townships because of ease of transportation, storage and handling facili- 
ties, and large and regular civil requirements. But the army is deployed 
in remote, inaccessible areas. Thus the problem of supplies in the normal 
course, is that of distribution and not procurement or holding. In prac- 
tice, this problem is particularly accentuated in respect of fresh supplies 
where we want contractors to deliver supplies in forward and remote 
areas. 

Somehow the question of transportation is always linked up with 
the supply of materials. I am not exercising my mind in dichatomy but 
let us be pragmatic and differentiate between — 

(a) Transportation and delivery of goods in developed areas ; 
and 

(b) Transportation and delivery of goods in remote and undeve- 
loped areas. 

From the above, it would follow that the responsibility of supply 
organisation should end at places where good transportation, storage and 
handling facilities are available. Collection and distribution should 
remain the responsibility of field formations and units. Distance should 
not be the criterion as it only means additional cost of transportation 
which either goes to the contractor or is borne by the State, 
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Procurement and holding of supplies in our context ought to be a 
geographical responsibility. It should be part of static military coverage 
of areas and communication zones. If we hold 10 days stock for 80,000 
troops, it is immaterial where troops shift. The stocks are still in the 
area and the problem remains only of transportation and distribution. In 
the last December 1971 war, it was noticed that static administrative 
cover did not keep pace with field formations, thus affecting their flexi- 
bility and optimum employment. As a matter of principle, static adminis- 
trative cover should be positioned and ready before the move of field 
formations. Such lapses occur because of organisational flaw. 

SUGGESTED ORGANISATION 

Let us now consider the suggested organisation for supply cover to 
the armed forces. The various difficulties felt in the present functioning 
will emerge automatically during subsequent discussion. 

SUPPLY GROUP 


Contract 

Accounts 

POL 

Central 

Regional or 

Company 

1 

Officer 

Section 

or Main 
depots 

Subsidiary 

depots 

1 

Contract 

Officer 

^ i 

Contract 

Cell 

1 

Local Purchase 

Section 



What are the distinctive features of the suggested organisation and 
how are they advantageous in relation to the existing organisation. ? 

Allocation of Supply Groups 

' / ■ 

Supply groups should be formed for each theatre or geographical 
area. As it exists on the ground, a number of big and small depots, in 
relation to a geographical area, can be grouped under one supply group. 
This should not present any difficulty. 

Organisational Design 

The Headquarters of the Supply Group will exercise command and 
control on all depots within the area. It will be responsible for control 
and holding of stocks. It will conclude contracts and operate them. 
The local purchase section will carry out purchases for the entire 
area. 

Such a function of the Supply Group is a radical departure from the 
existing system. It is based on the principal of Unity of Command, as 
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also Chain of Command. Under such organisation, authority and res- 
ponsibility are fully matched. Staff and line function are coordinated 
at the lowest level. Decision-making has been simplified and it is at a 
level where it can be implemented without undue delay. These are some 
of the important principles of organisation which have been kept in view 
while evolving the new organisation. Their impact on functional effi- 
ciency will be clarified later. 

Contracts 

Under the existing system, the functions of contract conclusion 
and operation are separated. Those who are authorised for conclusion 
of contracts do not take the responsibility for its operation, thus negate the 
principle of inter-relation of Authority and Responsibility. I have talked 
to a number of officers commanding supply depots. Generally, their 
complaint was the same i.e. — that people who conclude contracts are 
least bothered about the difficulties of those who have to operate them. 
I met one officer commanding of ASG Battalion who was responsible both 
for conclusion and operation of contracts. This officer commanding had 
no difficulties about the supplie.'’. He used to say “I give best to the 
troops but then I also pay the contractors well.'” All that the author 
wishes to say is that this officer commanding could do it. 

Separation of responsibility where money is involved, follows the 
age-old British pattern of checks and cross-checks. Even our pamphlet 
on Regimental Accounts says that funds within a unit should be operated 
by as many officers as possible. In other words, “Let the blame be shared 
by as many as possible.” 

Luckily modern management has come out of such shackles. Con- 
trol against fraud and misappropriations are necessary but there are 
other effective ways of doing it. Under no circumstances should fears of 
irregularity and resultant measure.*! affect functional efficiency. In other 
words, control the horse but don’t pull the reins so much that the horse 
is allowed only to walk. 

In the existing system, time-consuming correspondence take place 
between contract concluding and operating officers. Decisions are delay- 
ed as no central authority is laid down. In the suggested organisation, 
it will be noticed that officer commanding Supply Group controls both 
concluding and operating officers. Also the decision-making authority 
has been brought as close as possible to the execution level. 

Contract Cell 

Lately there has been considerable talk about Contract Cells. What 
exactly should be the composition of the cell and its function? 
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A cell, as the name signifies, is a data collection and storage centre. 

It performs staff function for the line work. In matters pertaining to 
contracts, information is required regarding local resources, suppliers, 
specifications, market rates and so on. It appears funny that to arrive 
at reasonable market rate, one has to furnish information regarding rates 
for the last three years. To modern management with simple aids such 
as prediction and trend analysis, there is no necessity to run for informa- 
tion every time. All these can be shown by graphs. 

The establishment of cells will help in speedy conclusion of con- 
tracts. It will cut out duplication of work at various levels relating to 
local resources, contractors’ diary, market rates and so on. 

All major organisations , must be forward-looking. This is only 
possible by the establishment of efficient cells. The study of meat con- 
tracts by this time should, have clearly shown that it is high time that the 
army goes in for big and modern farms for table birds. Meat, besides 
availability, is going to be more expensive than chicken. 

Local Purchase 

A supply group controlling a number of depots and covering a large 
geographical area will need a local purchase section. 

In a supply organisation, local purchases meet the important re- 
quirement of contingency planning and flexibility. The ideal is, and one 
should strive to achieve it, a situation where flow of requirements is 
smooth and all contracts function smoothly. But such a state is seldom 
possible. The uncertain conditions of today will continue and will be 
a challenge for the management. 

The difficulties in regard to lacal purchase are well known to supply 
officers. It is necessary to revise local purchase rules to provide flexibi- 
lity. Let us take an example. A unit wishes to go out for training 
with pre-cooked rations. The unit is willing to forego fresh vegetables 
but request they should be given pickles in lieu. The requirement is 
very legitimate but there is no way of doing it under existing regulations. 
A common trouble with local purchase is that powers are vested in 
supply depots in the real areas whereas local purchase is required by 
troops in the forward areas or officers commanding ASG battalions. Also, 
the facilities and the items required for local purchase are not available 
at the place required. 

These difficulties bring out the necessity for revision of local pur- 
chase rules and creation of a separate local purchase organisation. The 
individual depots should be relieved of such responsibilities as much as 
possible. Supply organisations must have in built capacity for flexibility 
as it deals with items required for daily living. 
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Accounts Officer 

The supply group organisation should have an accounts officer of 
GDA with wide decision-making powers. 

In the existing organisation the difficulties relating to CD A are well 
known. The experience of majority of the administrative departments 
with GDA is frustrating. They contend that financial controls are too 
rigid. You can’t even move a pin before financial sanction. 

It is worthwhile examining the relationship of GDA as it concerns 
many other departments besides supplies, with whom it is very intimately 
connected. GDA is confused with financial advisors or department 
which ensures economy in public expencfiture. Any talk of economy 
without taking into account functional efficiency and growth is absurd. 
CDA performs only a part (and that too not a major part) of financial 
function ie audit. The audit is likened to a watchdog function, with the 
exception that this dog barks invariably after the thief has left. 

Once the budget has been finalised and allotted, the function of 

f CDA is internal and therefore it should be organic to the department. 

CDA should ensure that expenditures are incurred as per the policie.? of 
administrative authorities. Economy is the responsibility of administra- 
tive departments and to be an efficient watch dog, GDA must function 
under and within the department and not outside. It is heartening to 
note that the government has accepted such a role for CDA under the 
new system of budgetary controls. 

The external functioning of GDA, as at present, is organisational 
flaw which accounts for delay and frustration. Too much time is wasted 
in papers going up and down. Under such system, coordination of mind 
and decision-making become difficult. 

With the representative of GDA within the supply group all money 
matters, including contracts, will be finalised within the supply group. 
Cases pertaining to money matters need only go out for the approval of 
administrative CFAs. 

It is interesting to note that some of the big army organisations 
have worked very satisfactorily during emergencies where a responsible 
representative of the CDA was posted to the organisation. 

As a matter of principle, decision-making by administrative autho- 
rities must not be delayed because of audit advice and procedures. The 
inter-relation of contracts, local purchase and accounts officer will pro- 
vide immense flexibility to the supply group organisation. 
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foL Section 

The POL section of the supply group will be responsible for the 
supply of POL to the entire area. Perforce it will have detachments 
with supply depots within the area. 

Supply of POL should be further integrated with Indian Oil Cor- 
poration. We should concentrate on holding of reserves and products 
not normally used in civil life. Common utility products, except where 
facilities do not exist, should be provided to units by IOC under 
contract. This scheme already exists but enough scope remains for its 
enlargement. 

There is no necessity for separate establishment for Petroleum 
Contract Units. It is a liaison function. Such responsibilities should be 
given to commands and where necessary personnel should be attached to 
local depots for administration. 

A separate POL section within the supply group will lead to 
economy and functional efficiency due to specialisation and division of 
labour. It will considerably cut down the work of supply depots. 

Supply Depots 

A supply group will consist of a number of depots, some big, others 
small, and tailor-made to actual requirements such as bakery, butchery, 
local purchase, POL and so on. Stocks will be held according to opera- 
tional commitments, communications, handling and storage facilities. 

One may argue that such arrangements already exist. Sure enough , 
the arrangements do exist but command and control arrangements are 
faulty. Let us take the aspect of demands and control of stock. In 
the present system demands are sent by all depots. Stock control boards 
are maintained at every level. One would expect higher headquarters 
at command and army level to devote time on planning but instead 
they seem to indulge in management by details rather than exception. 

Under the new organisation, the numerous day-to-day problems 
will be sorted out at Supply Group level. Higher headquarters will deal 
only with few supply groups. 

Flexibility and economy are other great advantages of the organisa- 
tion. Consider the following :• — 

(a) Raising of new depots in emergency and adjustment of work- 
load. 

(b) Simplification of postings, adjustment of personnel according 
to command or individual requirements. 

(c) Simplification of reinforcements during war. 
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FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY VERSUS BIG ORGANISATION 

It will be noticed that the supply group is going to be a big organi- 
sation* One may therefore ask ’ will such organisation be practicable 
from the functional point of view ? Such a question is valid deS'pite the 
modern trend of a small organisation becoming big, and big organisa- 
tions bigger. 

My answer is positive — Yes. One should notice the following fea- 
tures : — 

(a) The responsibility of officer commanding supply group will 
indeed be heavy and diverse. He will have to be a very senior 
officer. He should be able to command effectively provided 
he exercises management by objectives and exceptions. One 
should note that a good boss can get good results from faulty 
organisation whereas a bad boss can ruin even the best 
organisation. This is something apart ; an organisational man 
strives to evolve a structure suitable for prevailing level of 
competence in the management. 

(b) If the responsibilities of the headquarters have been increased, 
the workload at unit level has been reduced and simplified 
due to specialisation and division of labour. 

Such distribution of work, catered in the organisation safeguards 
against the malady of giving all sorts of work to units. Executive units 
do only one task at a time. It is the job of headquarters to sift and allot 
work in a manner where multiple execution by units is avoided. 

ECONOMY OF SUPPLY GROUP ORGANISATION 

A supply group with its large responsibilities will require a very 
senior officer to head the organisation. Once I was asked about the 
rank of the officer. I said a Brigadier. This sparked controversy regar- 
ding economy, top-heaviness and empire building. It is worthwhile 
considering each aspect. 

The view that senior officers increase expenditure is very unfortu- 
nate. Facts speak otherwise. In administrative reforms, the commission has 
already brought out the necessity to reduce class III and IV employees 
who are responsible for increase in expenditure compared to little gain. 
Let us take an example. The WE of AATO headed by a Brigadier 
comprises 4 officers, and 20 OR. The WE also provides for 3 NGsE for 
a total of 24 personnel ; and this is where imagination staggers. 

Critical examination will reveal that supply group organisation 
will be cheaper. The existing establishments of DADS&T, CsASC of 
areas, and PCUs will be eliminated. 
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Top heaviness occurs with senior appointments who are not directly 
responsible for line function. As a matter of fact, the present organisation 
is top heavy with the establishments of DADS&T and CsASG of areas. 

Empire building is a serious charge. The growth in ranks invites 
criticism from the general public, and yet, it is a phenomenon which 
exists in all departments. What is empire building ? Sublimation of 
ranks or increase in size ? Without going into various aspects of the tricky 
problem, I would only say that popular opinion should rather contend 
itself with overall economy. 

SUPPLY GROUP AND HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 

The existing commands will have two to three supply groups. The 
commands should be made functional. They should be made responsi- 
ble for quality control, liaison and regulation of despatches of POL and 
supplies from the sources. They should be responsible for altering 
specifications as fresh supplies are regional. 

At Corps Headquarters, there is no necessity for integral supply 
personnel. The supply group should send its own officers and staff for 
liaison and advice. 

At Army Headquarters level, no reduction is envisaged. Army 
Headquarters will be able to deal directly with few supply groups in the 
country on routine matters such as demands, despatches and so on. 

The formation of supply groups will involve formation of trans- 
portation groups who will take on the responsibility of transportation 
within their geographical areas. The two groups will work directly 
under BsASC of the command, 

CONCLUSION 

Our supply system as evolved during the Second World War 
needs reorganisation. The supply cover should be based on the 
role of our army, our conditions are inter-related with growing 
civil organisations. 

The supply group evisages a geographical organisation with 
grouping of existing depots. The supply group will have compre- 
hensive powers for contracts, local purchase and so on. 

The existing organisation suffers from negation of organisational 
principles such as unity of command, authority and responsibility, 
specialisation and so on. In money matters it is designed for safe- 
ty and precautions rather than functional efficiency and vitality. 
The supply group organisation will overcome these difficulties. 

Its greatest achievement would be flexibility and decision making. 

The supply group organisation, besides added efficiency, will be 
economical to the State. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE term “toughening of mind” is likely to have widely 
diverse meanings for different people. But in the army it should 
have only one meaning, which is consistent with the objectives of 
the service as a whole, i.e., the building up of determination and 
that attitude of mind by which one willingly makes sacrifices to 
carry on the duty assigned to him even in the face of grave danger 
to himself as met with in the battlefield. Napoleon, in one of his 
letters, wrote “In War the spiritual is to the material as three to 
one”. This is certainly true and however good be our equipment 
and all other material factors, nothing can win the war except the 
spirit, the morale, the motivation and mental health of the men 
in armed forces. 



MORALE 

M orale is the greatest single factor which contributes to victory. 
The story of a handful of Indian soldiers, who, when surrounded 
by an enemy overwhelmingly outnumbering them, at Saragarhi, 
went no fighting to the last man, without giving any thought to saving 
their lives by surrendering, is too recent to be forgotten. Many similar 
examples of exceptional bravery of soldiers under our national heroes are 
recordedin Indian histoi’y and are source of pride for all of us. Village 
bards sing their praise at the time of seasonal fairs in the Punjab, Rajasthan, 
U.P., Maharashtra and other parts of the country which serves as a 
source of inspiration to the young and the old alike. Similarly, the 
Russian soldiers defending Stalingrad withstood fierce German assaults 
from seige guns and systematic bombing for three months and never 
surrendered. It is well known that the Japanese soldier would willingly 
sacrifice his life by ‘harakiri’ rather than surrender. The average Indian 
soldier is in no way inferior to the fighting man in any other country. 
In fact our jaM^ans have built up a very high reputation all over the 
world for their fighting qualities and ojBEicers and men from other armies 
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who have either had the opportunity of being associated with them as 
allies or had to face them as enemies are full of praise for their bravery. 
But there is no magic formula by which a high morale can be infused 
into the troops. A good morale is based on multiple factors which serve 
as its fundations and requires a long time to be built up. 

To be able to maintain the high reputation of our army and to 
enhance it, it would be necessary to examine the factors which are re- 
quired to inculcate that attitude of mind — or that degree of morale — 
which helps one to continue fighting even in most adverse circumstances 
and also those factors which undermine such an attitude. But before 
coming to this important matter , it might be worthwhile to study briefly 
the motivation of the men who, at present, seek recruitment in the 
armed forces and the attitude of the general public towards the man in 
the services. It would also be useful to consider the stresses which our 
men have to undergo both in peace and war. 

MOTIVATION 

According to the current values and aspirations of the educated 
young people in India, soldiering as a profession is not considered to have 
a sufficiently high status to be in the first preferences among the desired 
careers ; also with the increased avenues for comparatively more remune- 
rative employment in industry, it is either the illiterate or semi-literate 
men, who as they are unable to secure better jobs outside, form the 
bulk of the people seeking recruitment as soldiers. The motivation in 
a vast majority of such cases, is mere economic necessity, although it 
cannot be denied that nobler motives like patriotism and service of the 
motherland did play a significant role in a large number of recruits who 
offered their- services soon after the breakout of hostilities on our nothern 
border in late 1962 and again in 1965 and 1971, 

ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC 

The attitude of the general public towards the men in the services 
during peacetime is by and large one of indifference, although at the 
time of the Chinese aggression in Oct 1962 and in the Indo-Pakistan 
Wars of 1965 and 1971, when the feelings of people all over the country 
had been aroused, there was an appreciation of the role of the men in 
uniform, but unfortunately these feelings w^ere shortlived. There is no 
voluntary non-governmental organisation, unconnected with the services, 
working for the welfare of the soldiers and their families. The attitude 
of the civil officials especially at the lower levels also leaves much to be 
desired. The soldier approaching them on personal matters does not 
receive much help, sympathy or consideration and is apt to feel frustra- 
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ted. He also feels that before independence servicemen received a much 

better treatment from Qivilian officials and does not understand why 

their attitude has changed. 

STRESSES MET WITH IN ARMY 

There are many stressful factors, entering into the life of a young- 

man choosing the army as a career. Some of the important ones are : 
Sudden and complete loss of emotional support which he was receiving 
from his family ; regimentation and being ordered about by his non- 
commissioned officers ; strenuous physical demands; lack of privacy; 
frustrations of various types ; not being able to attend to domestic prob- 
lems immediately when his presence at home is considered necessary ; 
uncertainty about the next posting, and being stationed at places far 
away from home and with unfavourable climatic conditions. Service m 
field areas during an emergency involves more severe stresses like danger 
of bein<^ killed, injured or captured by the enemy, terrific noise, fatigue, 

lack of sleep, absence of physical comforts like hot food, faeihties for 

bath adequate and wholesome water supply, exposure to uncongema 
climate, isolation, irregular and unsatisfactory arrangements for mail 
resulting in nonreceipt of news from home, and inability to go home on 
leave when he considers it extremely important to be with his family 
and relatives. 

The capacity to withstand such stresses varies from person^ to per- 
son but it should be understood that everybody has his breaking point 
although the threshold is different in different persons. Many soldiers 
who had been decorated for gallantry in action have been known to 
suffer from psychiatric breakdown in a subsequent action. A study of 
cases of suicides in the army revealed that domestic problems were re- 
sponsible for a large number of suicidal attempts. Similarly investigation 
into the possible precipitating factors of psychiatric breakdowns m the 
armed forces also revealed that domestic factors were the most impor- 
tant causes leading to such breakdowns. It may therefore be concluded 
that the average soldier, who may be able to withstand stresses of vari- 
ous kinds for a long time is more sensitive to bad news from home and 
also to a suspicion about something having gone wrong with the^ people 
at home. On. account of the prevalence of joint family system in India 
our Jawans are probably more sensitive than their counterparts m other 
armies to anything which leads even to a suspicion of an insecurity on 
the home front. Besides the normal affection for parents, brothers and 
sisters and one’s wife and children, the average Indian soldier has also 
got a great emotional attachment with several of his distant relatives e.g. 
uncles, aunts and cousins and considers that he should be present in his 
village at the time of the illness, marriage, or death of such relatives. 
Some of his officers may not understand the urgency of his request for 
leave on such an occasion. 
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To experience fear in the face of danger is universal and is nothing 
to be ashamed of. It is quite diiferent from cowardice. High personal 
morale, good training and leadership in a well disciplined group will 
provide sources of strength which will enable a soldier to control his 
fear and do his duty. 

FACTORS PROMOTING MORALE 

Morale is "faith and courage, devotion to the nation, desire to live 
for it and if necessary die for it”. It is based on both individual and 
group factors. The factors which promote a good morale are ; good 
physical and mental health; confidence in oneself, in the leaders and in 
one’s skill to use one’s equipment and weapons elFectively; contentment; 
belief in the rightcusness of the cause for which he is fighting, self-res- 
pect and belief in the importance of his own role in the achievement of 
the objectives ; identification with the group i.e. the unit/formation of 
which he is a part and a sense of pride in belonging to it — espirit de 
corps. A fatalistic religious attitude, which is quite common in our 
soldiers, about the pre-determination of important events like birth and 
death and the protection which the Supreme Being affords to all of us, is 
very helpful in the upkeep of morale. Individual and group prayers are 
beneficial. Facilities for recreation and group games, interest in worth- 
while hobby and a sense of humour are also important for a good 
morale, 

FACTORS LOWERING MORALE 

The soldier is unhappy and his morale is lowered if domestic 
worries continue to assail him particularly when he is unable to deal with 
them. He is discontented when his wmrk gets no recognition or appre- 
ciation. He is emotionally upset when he has no confidence in himself 
or his leaders. He feels insecure if he has a reason to believe that mili- 
tary intelligence or equipment, numerical strength or support by other 
arms e.g. air support of the formation with which he is .serving, is inferior 
to that of the enemy, and also if his confidence in his officers is shaky. 
He has very little incentive to continue fighting if he is not convinced 
of the rightness of the cause for which he is fighting or wdien he has a 
suspicion that his seniors are not genuinely interested in his welfare or 
that they are not strictly impartial in assigning unpleasent tasks or in 
considering people for promotion or*in the grant of leave. His morale is 
also lowered if the period of turnover is uncertain, or if he is not sure of 
the efficiency of the medical services, and if he is subjected to prolonged 
non-battle fatigue and exposure to inclement weather conditions which he 
believes could be avoided. It should also be borne in mind that morale 
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is not a constant state and is thus subject to fluctuations. It requires con- 
stant vigilance and nurturing to maintain it at a sufficiently high level. 

MORALE OF OFFICERS 

(a) The morale of officers is equally important, if not more so, and 
demands a good deal of attention. If an officer of a fighting arm is 
disgruntled he cannot be, expected to lead his men successfully in the 
battlefield . Similarly the state of morale of officers of services like the 
medical services is highly significant. 

(b) The disparity of promotion between different arms and ser» 
vices has led to a good deal of discontent. To quote an example, it is 
not uncommon to find a highly qualified doctor, who is considered to be 
among the top men of his profession in India, and may even have a high 
reputation abroad, to be two or three steps junior in rank to an infantry, 
engineer or EME officer who had actually joined the service several years 
after the former. The structure of the army being rank«based, such a 
state of affairs cannot be conducive to a high morale and needs to be 
looked into. The efficiency of the medical services being an important 
factor’ in“determining the morale of the fighting men, the state of morale 
of doctors themselves becomes doubly important. It may also be men- 
tioned that the disparity of the scales of pay and chances of promotion 
between the officers of All-India civil services and the armed forces is 

another source of possible discontent which requires consideration. 

(c) It is sometimes forgotten that the welfare of junior officers also 
requires looking after. 

(d) An officer is required to spend a lot of his time in doing 
paper work to the detriment of his professional work. This is likely 
to lead to an impairment of his efficiency and thus to a lowering of 
morale. 

(e) There is a tendency to hold an officer commanding personally 
responsible for a lot of things without a real authority to take a firm 
decision as his decisions even in day-to-day problems are not always up- 
held by higher authorities. This leads to a lot of frustration. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Recruitment^ Army cannot be considered as a charitable organisation 
to provide jobs for those who cannot secure employment outside. The 
defence of the country being an extremely important duty we should 
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select only those who are best suited and motivated ibr the profession of 
soldiering. To be able to do so it is very essential that in our schools 
and colleges proper emphasis should be given to the patriotic duty of 
everyone to defend the motherland. This education should be given in 
such a way that our young people begin to consider it a privilage and 
honour to serve in the armed forces. These sentiments should also be 
mobilised in the minds of the general public by every means at our com- 
mand e.g, through the mass media like newspapers, movies and radio, 
also through lectures by national leaders and distribution of suitably pre» 
pared literature. Psychological selection methods should be used extensi- 
vely for the selection of Other Ranks as has been done for the officers. 
We must do our best to fit square pegs into square holes. 

Procedure of weeding out unsuitable recruits within the first few 
months of their training requires simplification. 

Institution of chairs in Military Science at different universities and 
encouraging students to take up this subject for higher studies. 

(a) Formation of a Directorate of Morale at the Army Headquarters 
with a highly experienced officer at its head and having a team 
of psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists and educationalists, 
who could constantly study the state of morale in different 
formations, arms, branches etc, and to devise methods to 
promote a high morale. As mentioned above, constant vigilance 
and efforts are required to maintain the morale at a high level 
and these e fforts cannot be slackened at any time. This direct- 
orate should continuously study the state of morale of all arms. 
Morale indices, such as incidence of crime, preventable disea- 
ses like venereal diseases, . accidents; self-inflicted injuries, 
psychiatric cases and suicidal acts, should be contantly studied. 
Opinion surveys and investigations should form an important 
assignment of this directorate. The officers commanding of 
different units should be encouraged to inform the directorate 
of the true state of morale of officers and men under them and 
their opinion about the causes of a lowering of morale which 
may be discovered. They should be assured that there would be 
no risk of anyone being taken to task. Such a fear, it is consi- 
dered is responsible for the units giving a stereotyped report of 
“high morale” in their intelligence report. 

(b) Such studies by the Directorate of Morale are expected to 
discover better indices of the state of morale as well as means of 
promoting it. Psychological warfare would be an appropriate 
subject under this directorate. 
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In the training centres and units, besides the usual facilities for 
recreation and games, encouragement should be provided for developing 
individual hobbies. Groups and clubs should be formed. Exhibitions 
and displays of the products of amateur workers should be organised and 
talents given due recognition. Assistance and encouragement should 
also be provided for organising patriotic plays. Emphasis should be laid 
on the teaching of military history including the lives of great soldiers of 
the past and present. Every effort should be made to inculcate a sense 
of pride in the unit and regimental traditions. 

Encouragement should be given for regular attendance at places of 
worship. The religious teachers should also be trained to give counsel” 
ling to individual soldiers having personal problems. The services of 
religious teachers should be made available to all soldiers, including those 
in forward areas and elso those who are ill in hospitals. The religious 
teachers of various faiths and demoninations could have their headquar- 
ters with a formation HQ and pay regular visits to different units in their 
areas. 

It might be worth considering whether different regiments could 
not be renamed after the names of the national heroes in our ancient 
history e.g. Rajputana Rifles, Punjab Regiment, Maratha Light Infantry 
and Sikh Regiment, might be appropriately named Maharana Partap 
Regiment, Ranjit Singh Regiment, Shivaji Light Infantry and Nalwa 
Regiment, respectively. The association of the names of such great leaders 
with different units will go a long way to promote a sense of pride in the 
men serving in these units. 

The indoctrination of hate against the enemy is not desirable. Rese- 
ntment against the enemy is important but love for country, leaders, unit 
and comrades is a much more powerful stimulus for fighting. The 
indoctrination of hate against the enemy is not likely to have permanent 
effect on account of our cultural background. 

Adequate secretarial assistance should be provided to officers in 
carrying out their duties, so that they can spend more time in doing 
their own specific jobs. 

Gradual and adequate acclimitization should be ensured as at 
present in the case of troops required to serve in high altitudes and other 
places having uncongenial climatic conditions. Adequate ‘battle inocula- 
tion’ of all ranks before they go into action is an important step. 

Voluntary non-governmental organisations should be formed at the 
Centre and in the States with branches as far down as the taluka or 
tehsil level, who should look after the welfare of the services personnel 
as well as ex-soldiers. To improve the sense of security of the serviemen 
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it is essential that retired officers and men receive better treatment. It 
will be useful to improve the terms of pension and other privileges from 
time to time. Proper rehabilitation of ex-servicemen is an important 
morale promoting factor. 

Incentives. Exceptional merit and efficiency should no doubt receive 
recognition by out-of-turn promotion but there should be some known 
criteria for selecting individuals for promotion to higher ranks. It is 
necessary that sti'ict impartiality is ensured in this matter but it is also 
equally necessary that all concerned are convinced of such an impartia- 
lity. There is nothing more demoralising than the suspicion that conside- 
tions other than merit have entered into any such promotion. Other 
incentives like cash awards, and certificates of merit should be instituted 
in suitable cases. Ixistitution of many more medal ribbons than is the 
case as present is also worth considering. Napoleon is reported to have 
said “Give me enough ribbons to place on the tunics of my soldiers and 
I can conquer the world,®’ Words of praise and commendation, where 
due, should not be spared in day-to-day work. Men should be made 
to feel that their work is important and that it is appreciated by their 
seniors. No body should be humiliated or belittled in front of others. 
When a rebuke is necessary it should be done in private. It should also 
be made clear that it is the wrong act that is punished, not the man. 

Ventilation of grivances and easy methods of redress are extremely 
important and should be given due consideration by commanders at all 
levels. 

Communications. Arrangements should be made for prompt delivery 
of private mail. It is worth considering whether a network of medium- 
wave broadcasting stations within the listening range of our forward 
troops could be set up. Special programmes for the fighting troops could 
be organised under army arrangements. 

As much information as possible, which is compatible with securityj 
about the objectives of commander should be passed on to the men. This 
step is necessary to build up their confidence in their officers as well as 
their self-confidence and self-respect. It will counter the spread of 
rumours. 

The efficiency of medical services should always be kept at the 
maximum and steps taken to build up the confidence of the soldiers and 
their families that they will be looked after by best doctors and nurses if 
and when necessary. 

Preventive psychiatry. Mental health consultation teams consisting of 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists and social workers should be formed 
for consultation with officers and NGOs in forward areas with regard to 
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the mental health problems of their men. Such teams are doing excel- 
lent work in the USA and it is high time that a beginning is made in 
our country too. Their aim is to prevent or reduce the incidence of 
mental breakdown and to treat cases of minor maladjustments as out- 
patients without admitting them to hospitals. The members of these 
teams are also available for consultation with the Commanders with 
regard to the upkeep of morale. 

Administrative instructions should be issued by the State Govern- 
ments to the civilian officials to show utmost consideration in expediting 
decisions in cases involving soldiers and their families. 

SUMMARY 

Toughening of the mind or a high morale is that attitude of mind 
which enables one to continue fighting even in most adverse circumst- 
ances and in the face of grave danger to oneself. 

There is no simple formula by which this state can be induced 
because it is based on multiple individual and group factors and requires 
a long time to be built up. 

The individual factors include : good physical and mental health, 
a happy home life, motivation for service, skill in the use of one’s wea- 
pons and equipment, self-confidence and self-respect, contentment, con- 
fidence in one’s leaders and in the righteousness of the cause for which 
he is fighting, a religious attitude and sense of humour. 

The group factors include : attitude of the general public towards 
the armed forces, arganisation of proper selection methods, adequate 
training, appreciation by Government and people, role of non-govern- 
mental voluntary organisations, methods of ventilation and redress of 
grievances, ensuring strict fairness and impartiality by seniors, provision 
of suitable incentives, avoidance of non-battle fatigue, morale of leaders, 
factilities for recreation, development of hobbies and religious worship, 
and availability of efficient medical services etc. 

Morale or ‘toughness of mind’ is an acquired state and is subject 
to waxing and waning. It therefore requires constant vigilance and 
nurturing to maintain it a high level. 

Some suggestions have been made to inculcate such a state. These 
include : institution of a Directorate of Morale, study of disparity of 
promotion in different arms and services, extensive use of psychological 
selection methods for recruitment of ORs, education of the general public, 
institution of chairs in military science in universities, provision of incen- 
tives, formation of mental health consultation teams for work in forward 
areas, better arrangements for prompt delivery of private mail, and 
institution of a medium-wave broadcasting network within listening range 
of forward troops. 



SOME ‘IPS’ OF HISTORY 

Wing Commander P.K. Karayi 

A LARGE segment of people believe that everything that happens 
in this world is pre-ordained. To the rationalist this attitude is 
not acceptable as it negatives the entire purpose of human life. 
Even astrology, contrary to what most people believe, does not profess to 
be a philosophy of pre“destination. An individual born under Gapricon 
or Cancer may have qualities or a temperament specific to his astrological 
configuration but his future still depends entirely on the exercise of his 
free will. Anything that happens cannot therefore be considered as 
inevitable. It would be equally incorrect to assume that important 
events and movements in the world are pre-ordained. Chance has played 
an important part in human affairs. There are several events in the 
history of the world where perhaps with a slight change in the circum- 
stances or a different leader at the helm of affairs, the shape of subsequent 
history might have been altogether different. 

To students of ‘'^creative history” this is a subject of perennial inte- 
rest and conjecture, an intellectual exercise that can be both stimulating 
and interesting. What, for instance, would have been the impact on 
history if Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo ? If Hitler had laun- 
ched “Operation Sea-Lion^’ against England immediately after the fall of 
France and it had been successful, to what extent would it have affected 
the subsequent course of events ? Or again if Hitler had discovered the 
atom bomb in those crucial days of 1945 would the Normandy invasion 
have been a success ? Coming closer to home, if the 1857 Revolt had 
been a success to what extent would it had affected the subsequent history 
of this vast sub-continent. These are merely a few of the many events in 
the fabric of history which can be subjects for speculation and controver- 
sy. From time to time the discovery of diaries, official records, state- 
ments by men who mattered results in new light being cast on various 
aspects of history injecting the subject with a fresh spui’t of interest and 
controversy. Perspectives change ; recorded history has to be rewritten. 
Contrary to what most people imagine. History cannot be considered as a 
dry-as-dust chronicle of past events. Its a record of human aspirations 
and achievements involving major decisions which had a tremendous 
impact at the time and on subsequent events. 

BLUCHER’S LUCK 

Take the Battle of Waterloo for instance. With defeat and disaster 
staring Wellington in the face it was the timely arrival of Blucber which 
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saved the day for the Allies. And yet had it not been for a spot of luck, 
73“year“old Blucher would not have lived to see the Battle of Waterloo. 
Two days earlier riding at the head of Roders Cavalry, Blucher charged 
the French Guard. He was unhorsed and injured and was saved only due 
to the presence of mind of his aide-de-campe Nostia. This apart, several 
military historians feel that if Napole on and Berthier as his Chief of 
Staff instead of Soult and if instead of Grouchy he had given the com” 
mand of the right wing to Suchet, it would have resulted in an over” 
whelming victory for the French. Then again after Biucher’s centre was 
shattered at Ligny if only D’Erlon had attacked from the rear, as planned 
Bluchers entire force would have been annihilated. This would have 
eliminated Prussian interference and Waterloo would hai'e been a decisive 
French victory. Despite these sequence of events even on the final day 
it was General Grouchy’s failure to join the main French army on June 
18th and Marshal Ney’s precipitate cavalry charge which influenced the 
outcome of the final battle. On the eve of the Battle of Waterloo Napo- 
leon is reported to have said : “After a battle like Ligny it is impossible 
for them to join forces. If my orders are carried out we shall sleep in 
Brussels.” Napoleon’s tragedy is that his orders were misunderstood and 
not executed by his Generals, apart from lack of initiative on part of his 
Generals which titled the balance in favour of Wellington. Waterloo 
M'ill continue to remain one of the big “ifs” of modern history. 

Looking back in retrospect to the events in Europe leading to 
September, 1938 it was primarily the indecisiveness of Chamberla in and 
the Daladier Government which paved the way for Hitler’s annexation 
of Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia. According to the Russo-Czech 
Pact of 1935, both Russia and France had promised support to Czechos- 
lovakia in the event of armed aggression. Documents prove that Russia 
was keen to contain German expansionism but Chamberlain and the 
French Cabinet were set upon a policy of conciliation. From the official 
records it transpires that Benes was prepared to fight for a period of two 
weeks at least, provided he could rely on military support from England, 
France and Russia This was not to be, as Chamberlain was not prepa- 
red for a dialogue with the Russians, The sacrifice of Czechoslovakia 
was therefore a foregone conclusion. If, on the other hand, instead of 
Chamberlain, Churchill had been in power at this crucial stage of history 
it is more than likely that his farsightedness would have rallied all the 
European powers to present a joint ultimatum to Hitler. If despite this, 
Hitler had decided on Armageddon, with simultaneous hostilities on four 
fronts, Germany would not have stood a chance. It would have resulted 
in a short, swift campaign. The rape of Czechoslovakia would never 
have occurred. The Allies could have removed Hitler from power and 
the world would have been spared the carnage and holocaust involving 
Jhe sacrifice of milHops of lives on the altar of Mars, 
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In the same context with Churchill as the leader of the British 
Cabinet, Hitler’s subsequent aggressive designs against Poland would 
never have materialised. Churchill despite his aversion to the Bolsheviks, 
the wise statesman that he was, would have signed a pact with the 
Russians. With an ultimatum from a three-power entente composed 
of England, France and Russia, Hitler would not have been foolhardy 
enough to embark on a campaign against Poland. The available records 
from the British archives prove that Churchill and Lloyd George were 
positive that Russian co-operation was essential to bring a halt to 
Germany’s excuse of “Lebensraum”. The vacillating attitude of England 
and France however convinced the Russians that the Western Powers 
were seeking to divert German expansion towards Eastern Europe. This 
surmise was supported by the Munich Agreement and the talks in Paris 
between Bonnet and Ribbentrop. The tragic sequel which drove Stalin 
into signing the Non- Aggression Pact with Hitler on August 21, 1939 is 
an event which could have been averted by wise statesmanship and 
political foresight. 

After the fall of France, what were the chances of success if Hitler 
had undertaken an invasion of England? Plans for “Operation Sea-Lion” 
had already been chalked out by Hitler involving an invasion force of 
thirty-three battle-trained divisions and six armoured divisions. Consi- 
dering the shape of preparedness in England and with German generals 
of the calibre of Rundstedt, Rommel, Manstein and Guderian, the 
chances of the invasion being a success was almost a certainty. This is 
one of the major lapses in Hitler’s strategy. If “Operation Sea-lion” had 
become a fait accompli German hegemony in Europe would have been 
complete. With England eliminated, the Normandy invasion and 
American participation in the war would have been non-effective. With 
a short break for rebuilding his forces. Hitler could thereafter have anni- 
hilated Russia without any semblance of a threat on the Western front. 
In fact if the Germans had come to an agreement with Japan to simulta- 
neously open hostilities on the Eastern front, the annihilation of Russia 
would have been a foregone conclusion. Stalin was farsighted enough 
to realise this and signed the Non- Aggression Pact with Japan on 13 April 
1941 . Yosuki Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, had preliminary 
discussions with Ribbentrop on 29 March 1941 and subsequently With 
Hitler. The Germans apparently missed the boat. Hitler did not men- 
tion a word about the Barbarossa Plan though Matsuoka shrewd diplo- 
mat that he was, had advance information about the German plans 
against Russia. The Japanese Foreign Minister did make an oblique 
reference to this during his discussions with Ribbentrop which however 
did not register on the Foreign Minister of the Reich, The subsequent 
discussions with Stalin, the guarantee of Soviet concessions to the 
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Japanese culminating in the signing of the Non- Aggression Pact is now a 
part of recorded history. This was one of the major diplomatic miles- 
tones in the Second World War where the entire credit goes to the 
statesmanship of Stalin. For the Japanese it guaranteed Soviet neutrality 
in allowing Nippon a free hand in South East Asia. The Russians were 
confident that this would minimise the risk of German aggression but if 
hostilities became inevitable they were secure from any threat from the 
Eastern Sector. 

NORMANDY INVASION 

However accepting the course of events as they occurred yet another 
big “if” is the Normandy invasion. If Japan had opened hostilities 
against Russia the Germans could have annihilated the Russians without 
difficulty. The Germans would then have been in a position to divert 
adequate troops to strengthen the forces at Normandy and its environs. 
Even otherwise we all know that there was a sharp difference of opinion 
between Rimdstedt and Rommel as to how they should fight back a pro- 
spective Allied landing at Normandy. In the postwar study of the 
Normandy invasion many military thinkers have opined that if Rommel 
were given a free hand he might have succeaded in inflicting a strong 
counter-attack and annihilated the invasion forces before they could gain 
a foothold in Europe. 

From the German archives there is reason to believe that Hitler was 
on the verge- of producing the atom bomb. If he had succeeded in this 
project Plitler could have been master of the world. The annihilation of 
England would have been a certainty, and perhaps an atomic bomb on 
New York with its skyscrapers could have brought America to its knees. 
This surmise is supported by the fact that both in the field of nuclear 
weapons, rocketry and launching into space the Germans have been the 
pioneers. Immediately after the war both the Americans and Russians 
in a mad scrable moved German Scientists and equipment lock, stock 
and barrel to their respective countries. The subsequent advent into 
space-travel and the landing on the Moon is primarily due to German 
research and acumen. 

Coming closer to home, in the post-Independence period a great 
deal of research has been carried out into the historical records relating 
to the 1857 Mutiny. Had it not been for a few undermining factors the 
Mutiny would have resulted in the termination of British rule in India. 
What the British historians have ignominously labelled as a “Sepoy 
Mutiny” or a mere insurrection was in actual fact a War of Indepen- 
dence — a war devoid of the canker communalism where Hindus and 
Muslims made common cause to drive out the foreign exploiter from 
Indiaii soil. Unfortxinately the Revolt did not have the backing of the 
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entire country. The Sikhs and the Gurkhas fought for the British. 
Punjab, Sind, Assam, Nepal, major parts of Rajasthan and Bengal did 
not rise in revolt. The revolt did not spread to Southern India, Most 
of the vested interests and several princely States aided the British both 
with troops and supplies. In fact the Nizam’s troops under Brig. Stuart 
stormed Dhar and it was the supply of provisions by Sikandara Begum 
which helped Sir Plugh Rose to defeat the rebels in Central India. The 
rulers of Jaora and Bhopal acted as fifth columnists, not to mention many 
other lesser potentates who did likewise. The great Tantia Tope was 
betrayed to the gallows by his own friends. While Nana Sahib, Tantia 
Tope, Saadat Khan, Firoz Shah, Bakht Khan, the Rani of Jhansi achie- 
ved an initial success and sacrificed their lives in the national uprising 
there were several like Jayaji Rao Scindhia, Sir Dinkar Rao, Rao 
Sahib Reshimwale, the Nizam and Sikandara Begum who betrayed the 
national cause. Petty jealousies and rivalries, vested interests, warring 
factions, old lends and lamentable lack of a concerted plan among the 
rebel leaders were the main causes of the failure of the revolt. Those 
with vested interests betrayed the secrets of the rebels to the British and 
helped them to suppress the revolt. It was the British policy of '‘Divide 
and Rule” which eventually resulted in the failure of the revolt. There 
was a lurking fear among the vested interests that the withdrawal of the 
British would lead to chaos. Yet considering the fact the revolt lasted 
a period of two years it is more than likely that with good generalship 
and a proper plan of action and the unequivocal support of the entire 
country, the 1857 War of Independence would have resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of the British from India. This is one of the big “ifs” of Indian 
History. 

Assuming that the revolt had been a success, India would have had 
a lead of over a century during which she could have taken advantage of 
the Industrial Revolution and established herself in the comity of nations. 
For one thing the partition of the country would never have occurred 
and as the leading nation in Asia she could have been a foil to Chinese 
expansionism. 

The recent history of our country during the decade before we 
attained Independence as well as the post-Independence period has 
certain events which have been the subject of argument and controversy. 
Could we have avoided the partition of the country? Many people feel 
that if Gandhi, Nehru and Patel had recognised the calibre of Moham- 
med All Jinnah and handled him with an eye on the future, the partition 
of the country would not have occurred, Gancihiji considered the Ali 
brothers. Dr, Ansari, Abdul GhafFar Khan and Maulana Azad as the 
leaders of the Muslims. Even the British had no time for Jinnah who in 
their eyes was a liberal. It w^as this sense of frustration that resulted in 
Jinnah retiring from politics and for a while he practised as a lawyer In 
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England. And yet we should not forget that at the Round. Table Con- 
ference in London in 1930 it was Jinnah who spoke eloquently of India 
as a Dominion and not two separate Dominions. It was only with his 
return to politics in the period from 1937 to 1939 that Jinnah as the 
leader of the Muslim League advocated the creation of a separate 
Muslim State. Intellectually Jinnah was above the rest of the Muslim 
leaders and given adequate importance in the Congress fold to which he 
initially belonged, the partition of the country could have been avoided. 

Henry Ford is once reported to have said that “history is bunk.’^ 
No right thinking individual would subscribe to this theory. History is a 
multi-casaul, complex process in which many factors, often accidents, 
have played decisive roles. Its course is dictated, not only by political 
events but also by the trend and impact of ideas through the centuries. It 
is an appreciation of the impact of these diverse factors in history and 
the possible outcome of events which can make a study of history really 
meaningful. History is not the dry as dust narrative of events w hich is 
taught in most of our academic institutions. The Barque of Clio has 
perforce to steer a difficult course between the Scylla of'^ recreating past 
events and the Gliarybdis of a mere mathematical nari'afion of facts. The 
historian should be a creative artist and deftly paint a picture of how 
events occurred, the diverse factors that influenced those events and 
how the flow of history could have been different under varying influen- 
ces and circumstances. It is in this context that the “ifs'** of history 
lend a creative touch to this ever-absorbing subject. 
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A World of Nuclear Powers ? 
by Alastair Buchan 

(Published by Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, 1966) Pp 176 Price $ 1.95 

S INGE the Second World War, four more countries have joined the 
group of nuclear powers along with United States of America. 
Besides, a larger number of countries have the potential to manufac- 
ture atom bombs and can go ahead once decided by the respective ruling 
elites. But with the spread of nuclear weapons there is no doubt about 
the fact that the World is being threatened by a precarious balance of 
power So the need of the moment is greater realisation and rational 
thinking by all the countries, about the intensity of devastation caused to 
humanity with the spread of such a deadly weapon. That’s why any 
literature which creates the spirit of introspection in us is welcome. The 
book under review exactly fits into this category. 

It is basically divided into five parts with a brilliant introduction 
by Alastair Buchan, who is prolessionally best suited for the same. The 
editor makes us realise about the importance of regulation and control 
on the spread of nuclear weapons. He is also critical about the incon- 
sistent approach taken by the nuclear powers. He makes some tantative 
comments on the issue of proliferation and its impact on international 
politics. Especially he strongly feels that “a new uncertainty would 
inevitably be introduced into the conduct of international politics by the 
rise of new nuclear powers, independent of the effect upon the super 
powers”, (p. 7). He logically explains the positions taken by non- 
nuclear nations on the issue of non-proliferation. 

Leonard Beaton concentrates his major attention on the technicality 
of making bombs from Uranium and Plutonium and the capacity to 
manufacture and envolve a delivery system by each of the twelve potential 
nuclear powers. He is of the opinion that countries with powerful and 
developing civil economies will inevitably be improving their capacity to 
produce delivery systems for nuclear weapons (p. 37). 

In the second part intellectuals from four countries— Germany, 
India, Sweden and Japan — throw light on the economic, psychological 
and moral implications of manufacturing bombs in their own land. 
Advocating the case of India, Sisir Gupta emphasizes that the cost of the 
required programme, the Indian stake in promoting the stability of the 
world political system, the widely shared moral aversion to nuclear wea- 
pons, the social objectives and the political values of India, and the 
pattern of her foreign relations will remain strong disincentives to an 
Indian nuclear weapons programme (p. 67) 

Stanley Hoffmann, with his, deep insight into the dynamics of in- 
ternational politics discusses the pros and cons of becoming nuclear and 
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its possible impact on the status quo. Lord Chalfont, with wide experi- 
ence in the field of disarmament, makes an honest attempt to bring about 
an understanding amongst major powers on the issue of arms control and 
emphasizes the non-military use of atomic power. 

Urs Schwarz, in the concluding chapter, sums up the positive role 
to be played by the non-nuclear powers in the furtherance of interna- 
tional peace. He strongly suggests three basic steps towards non-proli- 
feration i. e. Non-Nuclear Zones, Inspection and Nuclear Neutrality. 
Nuclear Neutrality being a bold step, according to the author, “would 
confer on the States a much stronger and independent possition than the 
adhesion to a system of disarmament and arms control practically dic- 
tated by the great powers, (p. 163). On the whole all the chapters are 
complementary to one another. It was expected that the editor would 
have included a Select Reading at the end. 

P.K.M. 


War and Society! Historical Essays in Honour and Memory of J.R. 
Western 1928-1971 

M.R.D. Foot 

(Published by Paul Elek, London 1973) Pp — 342 Price £5.75 

T his is an anthology of social essays which establish the certainty of 
linkage between war and society. Such a mutual relationship 
would not be surprising, as war is an eruption of deep-seated social 
maladies. This relationship forms the central theme of the book. The 
editor has done well to establish his view point by choosing essays cover- 
ing a period of over two thousand years. 

To gain full benefit, the reader should have a sound knowledge 
of history. As an example, take the essay on ‘Privateers in the Ancient 
Greek Wo^Id^ Such plunderers of fortune, freely offered their services 
to the belligerents, throughout history. But only a reader with depth 
of learning in ancient Greek and Roman histories would be able to dis- 
cern the startling similarities between the Privateers of those days, and 
the modern Palestinian guerrillas. 

The impact of religion and morality on the military is fairly well 
known. Perhaps faith is the most single potent factor in the make-up of 
a fighting soldier. The Gita, Bible and Koran have made many good 
military leaders, and changed the practices of war. It is for this reason 
that the highest emphasis is laid on the religious and political beliefs 
of officers and men. In the Victorian British Army, ultra-English and 
non-English regiments were balanced, based on Protestants and Catho- 
lics. The Communist countries have political commissars to monitor 
their armed forces. Many in Britain took the 1 857 upheaval in the 
Indian Army as a war against Christianity. Religious institutions have 
been responsible for the synthesis of medicine and humanities with the 
practices of warfare. Even the earlier ‘Soldiers Homes’ in Britain were 
promoted by such institutions. 
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The essay on “Britain, India and the War of 1914-18” is of special 
interest to Indian readers. It is now generally accepted that after the 
First World War, (in which medieval Indian lethargy was rudely shaken 
by the expande d mental horizons of tens of thousands of civilians and 
soldiers), Britian had no option but to concede increased ‘Home Rule*. 
The British power rested on three legs : socio-political, religious and 
military. The British fully exploited the manoeuvrability and flexibility 
afforded by this arrangement. Many other colonial countries depended 
for their hold on the military only. It may look a far-fetched idea, but 
the First World War let in motion many social forces which made the 
end of colonial rule inevitable. The Ghamparan struggle, which brought 
Gandhiji on to the forefront, was triggered off by a famine, which was 
caused by the railway’s poor performance, which in turn was due to its 
preoccupation with the War effort. 

Coming to more recent times, the book has informative essays 
which reveal the sick societies of Germany and Japan. It was their 
compulsions which brought forth the Second World War. All told, 
this is an interesting book. I wish the editor had given a more compre- 
hensive ‘Introduction’. Without greater elucidation a casual reader may 
not be able to appreciate the reasons for including certain essays, 

T.N.R.N. 


CoNSGiENCE And Politics. 

By John Rae. 

(Published by Oxford University Press, London, 1970) Pp 280 Price £ 3 50. 

T he British Government under Prime Minister Asquith drifted into 
conscription in January 1916. The Military Service Bill which be- 
came law on 27 January and came into operation on 10 February 
contained, inter alia, a provision for exemption “on the ground of a 
conscientious objection to bearing arms.” The Military Service Tribu- 
nal could exempt applicants on conscientious grounds from combatant 
duty only. The intention was obviously to ensure the availability of the 
services of conscientious objectors for performance of duties not involving 
direct carrying of arms. What had not been clearly foreseen was that 
concientious objections could be on religious, political, ethical or intel- 
lectual grounds. 

It was thought that the Military Service Bill would automatically 
provide the Army with sufficient men. But in terms of the numbers 
involved it appeared that the Bill did not so much make military service 
compulsory as it made exemption, for example, whereas 371,500 men 
were compulsorily enlisted, as many as 779,936 men had been exempted 
from service by the tribunals. The military authorities had expected that 
law would relieve them of and anxiety about the monthly recruiting 
figures. On the contrary they now had to complete for their share of 
manpower not only against the demands of the civilian departments but 
also against legitimate personal claims for exemption. The ambiguities 
of the law and limitations of the exemption procedure had thus tended 
to defect the aim of the Bill. 
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The conscientious objectors sanged from those who would only not 
Irlns to those who refused to cooperate with the prosecution of the 
bear_ arms between came those who would bear stretchers or 

war m ar^ munitions Dr Rae has surveyed vast materials in drawing 
wTL^bLtive account of conscription and discussing the relatiras bet- 
tVii concentious objects and the British Government. He deals 
'"TthP Plymouth Brethren, Jehova’s wit- 

Seventh Day Adventists, Anglican Pacifists, Beeston Brotherhood 
nesses, • j.-xtcp,! relisious groups. The Independent Labour Party 
asalsounmdentiMrel^^^^^^^^^ political objection thought that 

was“4e tWn end of the wedge of czarism”. Then there was 
^urSFtish Socialist Party which found itself on the horns of a dilemma. 

the _ British Socialist r^^t>' easily resistance to a law 

Sociahs J , , ^rili of the majority and the principle of State 

that em author ably discusses the conflict caused by this question 

"ihe s^ciaSt movemlnt, when there was a marked division between 
the opponents and supporters of war. 

The toughest lot were of course the Absolutists who refused to 
A altpfnative service as a condition of exemption. They number- 

endmed repeated terms of imprisonment. The case of Stephen Hobhouse, 
the influential Qpaker, has been treated at great length. 

a tI^%Sttf conf:Si\Fr'— ^ 

StetybS om Ly\ Rae makes the book an exceUent historical 
study of this problem faced by the freedom-loving British. ^ 


The Young Lloyd George. 

ByJohnGrigg. 

(Published by Eyre Methuen. London, 1973) Pp 320 Price £ 4.50 

T he author paints the portrait of a man who, from a tender age, 
developed the strong ambition which was to take him to the political 
summit. The basic strategy Lloyd George adopted to achieve his 
purpose is revealed and commented upon. 

Llovd George was a proud Welshman and he made bis political 

debut as a champion of Welsh causes. ^ This assured him a constituency 
and a following which not every politician m Britain could attract, io 
this was added the shrewdness, eloquence and charisma he possessed—all 
powerful factors in capturing Welsh votes. Once firmly m the saddle, he 
Slowed a diminishing regard for his constituents as individuals, but was 
careful to crusade vigorously over general constituency issues involving 
his voters collectively. His tenacity and skill in achieving success in these 
matters sustained the loyalty of his supporters.. 

He was a fine speaker, capable of holding mass audiences enthralled 
as well as of making his point effectively in Parliamentary debate.^ He 
prepared Ms speeches very thoroughly, often learning them by heart and 
using only a scrap of paper with the main points jotted on it. 
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During the phase covered by the book, Lloyd George was a Liberal. 
In the process advocating Welsh causes, he inevitably stood up for the 
common man, but this is not to ^y that he was fervently socialistic or 
egalitarian. Indeed, the author describes him as an ‘imperialist with a 
difference.” 

He vigorously opposed the Boer War and fought for Boer rights, 
but cared little for the rights of the coloured people including the 
Indians of South Africa. John Grigg that “he did not at heart fully 
accept the case for Indian self-government or rid himself of the feeling 
that coloured people were inferior.” On two occasions he made passing 
references to self-government for India but they were pronounced in the 
context of his support for the burning topic of Irish Home Rule and his 
basic passion for asserting Welsh identity and Welsh aspirations for a 
better place in the sun. 

Perhaps, the author speculates, he may have developed a more 
positively sympathetic attitude to Indian freedom if he had visited 
India, but that kind of speculation is, as the author himself confesses, a 
profitless exercise today. 

Some aspects of Lloyd George’s personal life are dealt with and, 
in sura, the book attempts to cast light on his formative years as a man 
and as a politician. 

V.E.B. 

With Pagasus in india: The Story of 153 Gurkha Parachute 
Battalion 

By Eric Neild. 

(Published by Jay Birch. Singapore) Pp 110. 

T he book starts with a dramatic beginning, picturising the gruesome 
and hopeless situation in which the first ever Indian paratroops, for- 
med during the Second World War, found themselves. The backdrop 
was provided by the hills and jungles of Burma, and the principle actors 
in this highpitched drama were the entrapped Indian paratroopers with 
the pursuing Japanese close on their heels. The paratroopers were 
ordered to fall back on Imphal, but the crucial question was whether 
they would be able to make it at all. The very first page, however, 
leaves the clear impression that even in this grim situation, when every- 
thing apparently appeared to be lost, the Indian paratroopers did not 
lose their sense of humour. 

The first Indian parachute Brigade (the 50th Indian Parachute) 
developed around the nucleus of the Air Landing School (ALS), for- 
med in October 1941, and consisted of the 151st British, i52nd Indian 
and 143rd Gurkha Parachute Battalions. The beginning was cheerless 
and none too promising ; there was lack of equipment ; and the necessary 
aircraft were totally wanting. The Battalions had their teething troubles. 
Some facts about the Indian (152nd) Regiment are interesting. It was 
recruited and composed unlike the Indian army, that is, not on class 
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basis. Like the RIN and RIAF, its personnel were recruited on a no- 
class, no-caste basis. Hindus and Muslims were separated owing to 
cooking difficulties. The Sikhs were debarred as they would not wear 
the regulation jumping-helmet. 

It is interesting to learn from this book that the Parachute Brigade 
formed in India was learning its lessons from none other than one of its 
foes — the Germans. When the Mediterranean was closed and Malaya 
was being overrun, and India was almost cut off from its main peace- 
time sources of supply, and when even light -scale rations, such as choco- 
lates, etc., were unobtainable, recourse was had to finding out what the 
Germans had done in such situations. At another place, the author 
states that one of the first things that his Brigade Major asked him to do 
was to look through what information they had on parachuting — and 
the information they had was copies of German operational orders for 
Crete and photos of a German parachute training school somewhere in 
Germany. 

The difficulties encountered in forming the first Parachute Brigade 
are adequately reflected in certain interesting facts mentioned. For ex- 
ample, officers who made up the brigade staff were a “poor advertisement 
for parachuting”. ! Again, the Brigade Major was in the Brigade and 
ready to jump again though he had broken his back earlier. The Brigade 
Commander who had lost one eye in the previous war “was hobbling 
about on two sticks owing to a compound fracture of his leg following 
his last jump... 

The style is throughout gripping and graphic. For instance, the 
author writes at a place : “To speed our actions, we watched the Japa- 
nese pouring from over the hill down the road from Ukhrul . It was 
unbelievable — we might have been watching a stageplay from the dress 
circle.” The author enlivens the narrative with numerous anecdotes. 
He also draws interesting pen-portraits of a number of protagonists of 
the drama. The interest of the reader is never allowed to flag. 

The book is a valuable record of the 153rd Gurkha Parachute 
Battalion. It is a paper-back edition. It would have been better to 
bring it out hard-bound and in the normal book size. 

■KMLS- 


The Spainish Armadas 

by Winston Graham , 

(Published by collins, London, 1972) Pp 288 Price £ 4.25 

O NE would have thought Winston Graham, better known as the 
author of suspense stories, incapable and utterly ill equipped to 
write a history of the Spanish Armadas. Elizabethan history comes 
sparklingly alive in this extremely well written and beautifully produced 
volume. 

The narrative opens with a lucid and brief background of England 
before Elizabeth came to the throne. It describes the pomp and pageantry 



with which Mary and Philip were married and how the foundations of a 
relatively stable relationship with Spain were laid. Subsequently it descri- 
bes the widening chasm between England and Spain mainly due to 
extreme religious differences. There afe delightful pen portraits of both 
Elizabeth and Philip. Further, Mr: Graham shows how Elizabeth 
always kept Philip at arms length by simultaneously holding out offers of 
marriage and helping Protestant rebels in the Netherlands who were 
fighting against Philip's tyranny. 

So much for political history. The development of both the English 
and Spanish fleets is described in a most interesting manner. The well 
known episodes of Sir Francis Drake carrying out naval raids in the 
Spanish West Indies and his ‘singeing of the Spanish king’s beard’ are 
retold with great detail and relish. Students of , naval history will find 
this volume of immense value in that there are detailed descriptions of 
naval battles with the help of contemporary maps as also the relative 
strengths of both forces. 

Perhaps in historical terms that the most important contribution of 
this book is to reinforce the fact that the history of sixteenth century 
Europe can be interpreted solely by the division of that continent into 
two opposed religious camps, the Protestant and Catholic. It also gives 
us an insight into the personalities and their formulation and conduct of 
foreign policies in contemporary Europe. 

There is hardly any doubt that Mr. Graham has taken considera- 
ble pains in the production of this work. It would not be a.gross exag- 
geration if it were to be called a work of art simply on the grounds that 
it contains some fabulous illustrations and coloured portraits. More such 
works on select events in history would be very welcome. 

-^A.T. 


The Pagoda War 
by A.T.Q,. Stewart 

(Published by Faber & Faber, London, 1972) PP 223 Price ;^3.00 

T he title is symbolic and hence somewhat misleading. It lends a 
romantic flavour to what was essentially a war fought in Burma to 
further British imperial considerations. The war was directed from 
India during the viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin of Ava in 1885. 

Fortunately, Dr. Stewart’s is a comparatively unbiased account. He 
has no pretensions to concealing events, motives and causes. In fact, he 
is consistently objective while examining them. His narrative reads 
easily and it is not very difficult for the observant reader to discern 
that it was unbridled British economic imperialism which was responsible 
for the annexation of Burma. 

Historically, the Burmese war falls into a pattern. In Afghanistan 
England acted because of fear of Russian designs. In Burma she acted 
because of fear of Russian designs. In Burma she acted because of a fear 
that the French, operating from neighbouring Indo-China, would steal a 
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march over them in acquiring commercial interests in Upper Burma. 
This commercial jealousy is revealed very clearly by Dr. Stewart. With 
the help of viceregal correspondence he shows that there was a well- 
thought-out plan for the economic and commercial exploitation of 
Burma. 

Dr. Stewart writes with a fair amount of detail. This is clearly 
seen in his chapter on the Times correspondents where he shows that 
tactless handling of Press correspondents by an overzealous burea- 
ucracy can lead to endless trouble In this particular case the merits of 
the Burma campaign were belittled in England and led to a countrywide 
outcry against the Government in India. 

There is an interesting account of the Chinese reaction to British 
annexation. Burma was considered a subsidiary tributary 
State of China. The Chinese refused to acquiesce in the annexation and 
insisted that Britain either pay compensation or annual tribute. Ultimat- 
ely this rather ticklish matter was resolved through diplomatic means 
without loss of face to either side. 

Dr. Stewart has some delightful snippets from the private diary of 
Lady Dufferin. Quite clearly the Vicerene did not care particularly for 
Simla. Kipling, too, went up to Simla to describe for his paper “the 
annual spectacle of an Empire ruled from a remote and almost inacessi- 
ble village, seven thousand feet above the Indian plains.” 

Weirillustrated and documented, Dr. Stewart’s book is a welcome 
addition to the knowledge we already have about the conduct of external 
affairs of the Government of India in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

—AT 


Tales ot the Mountain Gunners 

Edited by C.H.T. MacFetridge and J.P. Warren 

(Published by William Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1973) Pp 327 Price £ 5.50 

T he editors have compiled an absorbing and beneficial anthology of the 
annals of the Mountain Gunners. Their selections vividy convey not 
only a sense of history and gallantry, but also the nostalgic memories 
of a bygone chivalrous era. For posterity, what matters is not the mecha- 
nics of the science of warfare, but the subtle human touch of the past 
masters. The blood and sweat of many battles have been brought out by 
their participants themselves. A careful reader will be able to see through 
the idiosyncrasies of many colourful characters and appreciate their 
compassion, humanism and regimental spirit. 

“Unique’ is part of Artillery’s motto, and without the generous con- 
tribution of the Mountain Gunners, the Regiment would have found it 
hard to come up to it. Thanks to this ‘pick of the lot’, no worthwhile 
battle has taken place without gunners. There could be no two opinions 
that artillery adds colour-both in peace and war. The red facing of the 
Mountain Gunners has acted as a morale-booster during many critical 
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situations whether they were in the NWFP, Tibet, Imphal or Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

Historically, the Mountain Gunners had lived mostly in “tough” 
frontier stations. Such uncongenial surroundings have helped them, both 
to appreciate the nobler values of life, and learn the intricticies of their 
profession. Invariably, they have been physically and mentally sturdy and 
robust. No wonder, many from them have climbed to the highest rung of 
the ladder. 

Alas, the long and passionate attachment between the Mountain 
Gunner and his aniirial stands threatened to be terminated due to the 
advent of helicopter. A great tradition of animal management and gun 
maintenance has emerged during the long and chequered history of the 
Regiment. It is a matter of faith with a gunner to attend to the comfort 
of his animal, and service his gun, before attending to his own needs. It 
was this carefully cultivated attitude of mind which has made the. elan of 
the Mountain Gunner conspicuously outstanding. Rightly, they have been 
given a high precedence amongst lighting arms in all armies. 

In the collections in the book, the reader will come across true 
tales of heroism, self-sacrifice, and trials and tribulations, The.se gunners 
lived hard and fought bravely. It was a matter of honour with them to 
provide timely fire support, whatever be the cost. It is no exaggeration to 
say that such virtues Indian Artillery inherited from its Mountain 
Gunners ; for they provided the nucleus for the artillery expansion. 

Mountain Artillery is expansive in men and animals. However, 
history has vindicated their vital necessity. The book also throws light on 
the social conditions of contemporary India, particularly about the fron- 
tier people. It is interesting to note that their were times when chicken 
curry could be obtained for twelve paisa ! Glimpses of polo, shikar, and 
trekking reveal the type of outdoor life prevalent in those df ys. Indust- 
rialisation, and civilization have lately caught up, and a radical reorient- 
ation of regimental life has become necessary. But the Regiment’s aim 
continues to be the same as before to produce a devoted and competent 
team of gunners. 

This is a useful book, particularly for young officers, and regimental 
libraries would do well to procure it for their use. — T.N.R.N. 


The Chinese : How They Live and Work 
T.R. Taegear 

(Published by David and Charles, Newton Abbot, 1973) Pp 164 Price £2.50 

S INGE few travel to China and the Bamboo curtain effectively screens 
the Chinese mainland, there is a paucity of books on modern Chinese 
way of life. The author, Dr. Tregear, has impressive credentials to 
write on this subject of commonly shared curiosity. He has twice taught 
at the central China university, the second spell coinciding with the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China. He has also visited 
China since and written two books on the geography of the Country. 
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The author apologises, for the paucity of .statistics. Yet in, 160 pages 
he has condensed a mass of facts covering the country’s geography^ 
history, system of government, economic activity, transport, education, 
culture and sport. Attractively printed and bound, the book contains 
useful maps and eloquent photographic illustrations. 

The momentous revolutionary experiment which China has been 
carrying out over the last twenty years involves creation of a modern indu- 
strialised State and changing her peoples fundamental incentive to work 
from personal gain to service of the vrhole country. The chapter on Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought and writings is of particular interest in following the 
supplanting of ancient static philosophies by dynamic Marxism. The 
revolution is attempting to change the very nature of man and Dr Tre- 
gear emphatically lauds the aim though he may not whole heartedly 
accept the methods. 

The achievement of the revolution are to be distinctly seen 
throughout the work. Talking of street cleanliae.ss, for example, the 
author says that the Chinese standards would put most .European and 
American cities to shame. Liberation of women receives an unreserved 
compliment. Tlie author also attempts to dispel illfounded impressions 
in the West such as communist desire to disrupt family life. 

The book, however, affords a somewhat perfunctory peek into the 
actualities of Chinese domestic life. One would have expected to read a 
lot more about food, clothing, costs, housing and so on tlian the meagre 
references in chapters 4 and 5. A detailed treatment of this aspect 
becomes all the more necessary as John Foster Dulles’s “wild statement’® 
that the individual is valued and allowed to survive only a labourer of 

the state ’ has been quoted verbatim. Nevertheless there is lasting 

interest throughout its [jages and the book would make a welcome 
addition to public as well as private libraries. — V.J.M. 


The Indian Minority in Burma: the R.ise and Decline of an 
Immigrant Community 

Nalini Ranjan Cliakravarti 

(Published by Oxford University Press, London, 1971) Pp 214 Price £3.25 


A book devoted to an alien race, microscopic in demographic figures, 
is published for the Institute of Race Relations by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London. The Reviewer had picked it up out of curio- 
sity. He recommends it to a reader with gratitude. 

Dr. Nalini Ranjan Ghakravarty, who takes up this study, brings 
to the book his training as a scholar, expertise as a senior public servant 
vdth the Fiance Department of the Government of Burma, his compas- 
sion for the Burman as well as the Indian in Burma, having been a mem- 
ber of an Indian family resident in Burma. A Minority, Dr. Ghakravar- 
ty, defines, quoting the Secretary-General of the United Nations, in his 
Introduction to the book, is NOT a group of people who lose their se- 
parate identity when living with a Majority of a different ethnic origin, 
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language or culture but become a part of their adopted country even 
while keeping their separate identity. By that definition Indians were 
the most important minority community in Burma under the Govern- 
ment of Burma Act, 1935 and should have continued to stay a part of 
that cotmtry but for mistakes committed by the Indians, the Burmans, 
and the British rulers of the then British India Empire. 

He traces the Indian immigration to Burma from the period of the 
three Anglo-Burman Wars of 1824 — 6,1852 and 1885—6 which ended in 
the annexation of Burma, in three stages, to British India. Dr. Chakra- 
varty details how, after the annexation of Lower Burma, in 1852, a large 
number of Indians were required to be brought over to Burma, not only 
for military and adminstrative purposes, but also to form the large 
labour force that was needed to clear, and develop the vast jungle“land 
that then was Burma. The most sparsely populated area in Burma, 
we note, was turned, in a few decades, to a thickly populated heart of 
the worlds rice production. Evolution of Rangoon from a town of 
30,000 people, in 1852, living in bamboo and timber huts, to a major 
Eastern port of about 500.000 people, in 1931, is the story of immigrant 
labour that reclaimed this city from the swamps that surrounded it, 
raised lands above flood-levels, constructed roads, drains and the build- 
ings that spread cramped town into the Capital city of Burma. Why 
were these men not allowed to live in their adopted homeland to which 
they gave so much ? How much were the minority community respon- 
sible for alienation from their majority Barman partners ? 

It is Dr. Ghakravartys’ point that Indians in Burma didnot 
need to submerge their separate indentity ; the lengths they went in try- 
ing to protect themselves as Indians alienated them from the Burmans. 
Their trying to seek separate electoral representation, no doubt moved 
out of fears provoked, due primarily , to the British- rulers’ divisive poli- 
cies, was a reaction that compounded this mistake. Indians in Burma 
could have kept their separate culture., and yet be better Burmans than 
Indians, but this did not happen, and, though, to a large extent, it were 
the discriminating policies of the Government that made them look 
inwards, with a wiser leadership they could yet have checked this drift- 

The Burmans, on their part, had their prejudices towards Indians 
from the time of the Anglo-Burman Wars, when they found the invading 
British Armies largely composed of Indian forces. Burmans, on the 
other hand, till very late, found a very small representation in the Army. 
But there were two other major factors. Dr. Chakravarty points out, 
that set Burman attitudes dowards their smaller Indian community. 

The first was the large shifting Indian population, the manual 
labourers who came to Burma for work, collected their pay-packets and 
returned to India again. Dr. Chakravarty, by presenting comparable 
statistics, proves that mostly, half of the total Indian population consis- 
ted of these temporary residents, who would come to Burma on a con- 
tractual one or two year basis. The resident, domiciled Indian community 
always had the image of the Coolie, coming only to earn his pay, stuck 
with them. It did not help Burmans to consider this resident communi- 
ty as one of them. 
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The other factor was the disproportionately large sized Indian 
community in Rangoon. Indians were half the total population of the 
Burmese Capital, when there were only half as many Burmans in the city. 

This to the Burman intellegentia, was a disturbing fact of life, and 
slid into the background the comparative smallness of their number in 
Burma, Dr, Ghakravarty demolishes a largely held myth, by quoting 
authentic documentary evidence, of how just because of their preponde- 
rance in Rangoon the Indians in Burma'gave anybody an impression of 
overshadowing the Burmans in their own country. Indians, in Burma, 
never formed more than 5% of the total population. Their preponde- 
rance in the Capital city overshadowed a Burman’s view of them, and 
made them feel a minority in their own country. 

Dr. Ghakravartys’ detailed treatment of the role of the Ghettiars, 
the Indian banker in Burma, in the ups and downs of the Indian commu- 
nity gives the reader a clear idea of the tragic circumstances in which 
the Indian community was forced out of Burma, 

A South Indian community of traditional small-time bankers, a 
Ghettiar was a money-lender, never a tiller of I^nds. He came in seeing 
an opportunity to get good returns of money; his and borrowed, that he 
could loan to the Burmans for agricultural development. A virgin, 
underpopulated, largely jungle country needed capital too, aside of 
manual workers, and adminstrators, to work the untapped resources. 
The economic depression of the 30s, depressed rice prices, The loans 
could not be returned. Lands that were pledged with the Ghettiars 
had to be willy nilly taken over by them to recover something out of a 
miscarried investment. The Ghettiars never had the smallest inclina- 
tion to lock up their liquid assets in fixed property, by that was the only 
way left to them to salvage their large iuvestments made to the Burman 
agriculturist. Eventually, the lands went back to the Burmans after the 
war and Independence. The Ghettiars came back to India, like most 
other Indians, without any compensation for their efforts or their invest- 
ments. But while the exodus, in spasms, took place, a Ghettiar, like 
any other Indian was a despised, harassed man, who could have left 
much earlier if only he had something to go back to. He had staked 
his all in this removed part of the country and had come a pauper for 
doing so. 

The British who ruled, and who alone were in the position of miti- 
gating the sufferings of both these communities, found wisdom only in 
keeping them divided for their own imperious reasons. Political and 
economic differences beween the Burmans and Indians were highlighted 
by the various Governors who came to Burma after, mostly, a bitter first- 
hand contact in mainland India with the Indian political movement. 
Differences, thus, v/ere not only kept but accentuated. Geographical 
separation was not abridged. A railway link, that could have done a 
lot to give the two parts a sense of unity, was never made. That this 
in times of the Second World War, only helped a swift Japanese occupa- 
tion of Burma, was realised even by the British rulers, but it was too 
late. The 1932 referendum, in which, despite a heavily loaded condi- 
tion, the Burmans had opted for staying a part of the Indian Federation 
was disregarded as if it had never taken place. The two parts were 
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partitioned, and with that, the Indian and the Burma n were destined to 
drift further apart. 

And yet, this is Dr. Ghakravartys’ case, the two communities could 
have benefited by staying together. 

Burma was a very underpopulated country for its size and its na- 
tural resources — tin, timber, rice, oil. The two communities could have 
given to each other what each in itself lacked. Capital labour and some 
public servants could have been the Indian communitys’ participation 
‘Weaving’ was Burman, ‘felling wood’ was Indian. There was no 
clash, only complementing of work opportunities. A partnership in 
developing the country together would have been helpful to both the 
communities, and, perhaps, also, fascinating ; and yet such a relation did 
not prosper. Indians came back to India, beaten by violence or the war, 
to their poverty and another start at a new life; Burmans stayed on, 
unhelped, fumbling with their new-won freedom, with a smaller work 
force, a shorter capital, their productivity declining, prosperity thinning, 
and yet both are free in their own ways. This is what Dr. Chakravarty 
tells us . 

It is very searching dispassionate account of the predicament of a 
few people, in another country, and it tells us of why people become small 
when it is so easy to grow big together. Dr. Chakravarty has, painsta- 
kingly researched some inaccessible evidence, and lent it his scholarly 
and analytical intellect to keep the book at a level where not emotions 
but only facts speak. One may not blame him, but only credit him 
for being an Indian. He offers his first-hand knowledge, not his pre- 
judices to us. One wants to thank him for writing a book like this, and 
with that, the Institute of Race Relations, London, for sponsoring such 
studies in human relations. Hugh Tinker, who contributes the foreward, 
recalls the trek, along v/ith the general exodus during the war, 1942, and 
talks of it being natural to share in the disaster” when none of us quite 
knew why it had overtaken us. When one was trembling in the rigor 
of malaria, there were only brown faces to give what slender comfort 
they could. It did not seem important that they were brown : only that 
they were there”. This is another view on the whole subject of minori- 
ties, be they of race or of colour, in this wide, alienating, fear-ridden 
world. V.K. 


Indian Villages in Transition 
Durganand Sinha 

(Published by associated Publishing House, New Delhi, 1969) Pp-232 Price Rs. 30.00 

W E have tried to uplift the lot of our villages, more than 70% of 
our total population-afcer we gained Independence. The visual 
scene in any of our villages, no doubt has changed, under the 
effects of the various developmental efforts made to try and bring mate- 
rial prosperity to our long downtrodden, illiterate Indian villager. How 
much has our villager changed in his attitudes towards life ? What has 
been the part played by the Community Development Programme, 
started in 1954, to try and reorient these attitudes towards an eagerness 
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for progress ? What motivates an Indian villager ? What are his hopes 
and fears ? How high does he aspire in life ? Professor Durganand Sinha 
in his book, Indian Villages in Transition takes up this challenging task of 
trying and evaluate the mind of an Indian villager. But he does not 
claim to pass any judgement on the work carried out by the Community 
Development Programme in our villages. He has tried, at the social 
psychology level, to set out some evaluation techniques. That, as an off 
shoot of this effort, one gets also an evidence of the results obtained by 
the Community Development Programme, is incidental. This boak is pri- 
marily for a specialist in psychology. It would concern a layman only if he 
had a deep enough interest in the subject of our changing villages. 

Professor Sinha undertook this task, on behalf of the National Insti- 
tute of Community Development Hyderabad, and worked for two 
years, 1964 to 66, with his team of workers, in a few villages in Allahabad 
district of Uttar Pradesh. The book was published in 1969, and covers 6 
villages, from 4 Blocks, 3 of them representing the ‘Developed’ and the 
other 3 the ‘Undeveloped’ villages. About 90% of the households were, 
on an average, investigated in these villages. The underlying idea 
behind this approach was to try and get extreme groups on the develop- 
mental scale, to come to a well-spi'ead analysis of the field. A preliminary 
investigation, to test the efficacy of the ev'-aluation techniques in the field, 
spread over a period of 6 months, helped Professor Sinha, and his team, 
to eliminate a few, adapt the rest, for the balance of the investigations,. 
The tests finally selected and used were nine, and included such tests as 
the Projective Test for evaluating level of Aspiration of the villagers, the 
Happy Life Test to find out an average idea of what to the most subject 
minds was the Idea of an Plappy Life. Personal Data Sheets included 
the socio-economic status of the subjects investigated. The Interviewers 
Rating Forms and the Village Reports, by the Interviewers were filled up 
last. The tests were sequenced, and well spread over a long period of 
time, ensuring unifiuenced flow of information from one test to the 
other. 

The techniques adapted, like the Ladder Test, for assessing how 
well he found himself in life, as also some techniques evolved by Profes- 
sor Sinhas’ teams which are a contribution to the field of Social Psycho- 
logy, would ba found very practical in the Indian conditions, where an 
average villager is, generally, illiterate and cannot, like his, western coun- 
terpart, easily understand the terms and ideas used by a Western 
psychologist, Th<^ “Grain-sorting” technique, evolved to suit the Indian 
conditions by Professor Sinhas’ team indicates how well these tests are 
adapted to obtain the required information from our villager. 

Three kinds of seeds, differing from each other in colour, size and 
texture were required to be sorted out by the subject— small white grains 
from the others. The fact that this test, to assess goal-setting behaviour, 
the level of aspiration, became very popular with the villagers indicates 
how well adapted to the villagers it was. That, it could, from the psych- 
ologists point of view too, reveal all the characterestics of a person the 
amount of risk a person is prepared to take, how realistic is his assessment 
of his own performance related with assessing Human Motivation of a 
person , his level of Aspiration, shows how well it answered the Investigation 
requirements. The test was carried out, about 6 times, on an average 
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with each individual, repeated within the similar duration of time. The 
estimate on How Many seeds he thinks he would be able correctly separa- 
te, before commencement of the test, was the “aspiration score”, how well 
he thought he did, at the end of one performance was the “judgement 
score”, the exact score being his “performance score”. He is given 
another try at sorting out the grain, other steps remaining the same. The 
amount of satisfaction he obtained in finding out the relation between 
how much he thought he would achieve and what his exact score was, 
gave the “index of satisfaction-dissatisfaction.” The subjects “goal-striving 
his “level of aspiration”, the amount of risk he was prepared to take, 
all these facets of the level of aspiration to which he may rise were clearly 
marked oiit in each case. The investigator came to a conclusion whether 
the aspiration was “reality” oriented or “unrealistic.” Professor Sinha 
has used many interesting techniques to evaluate how much” will for a 
better life does as Indian villager have. That these tests were carried 
out within the perimeters of the Block Development Circles, under the 
Community Development Programmes, gave also an indications of how 
much gange these programmes were able to bring about in the thinking, 
attitudes, motivations of an Indian villager. Professor Sinha has come to 
some revealing conclusion at the end of his study. 

There is no fundamental difference in the pattern of motivation and 
aspiration among the villagers from the “developed” and the “undevelo- 
ped” areas. The prevalent habit of “playing safe” and not taking risks 
has stayed a stumbling block for acceptance of new ideas and technology. 
His motivation still depended on immediate problems of subsistence and 
daily living. His hopes, aspirations and fears seldom transcended the 
purely personal or family spheres. Though the farmers from the deve- 
loped areas appear a bit more motivated towards economic growth than 
those from the undeveloped areas, even amongst the developed areas the 
motivational changes are not deep. In our tradition bound country, 
village life does not seem to lave changed very much. Complacent accep- 
tance of poverty is still the rule. There has been some impact of the Com- 
munity Development Programme but not at all sufficient to set in a chain 
reaction for the sake of Progress”. The impact, the study reveals, will 
dissapear once government patronage shifts. An Indian villager patheti- 
cally would still spend extravagantly on religious ceremonies like the 
Bhandaras and Bhatbhats. The outlook is not any more scientific than it 
v/as before the Community Development Programmes took root. Gommu- 
nity feeling is absent. Only the local leadership counts-and that being, 
mostly, in the iirterests vested in status cpio acts as obstruction to change. 
The study concludes by pointing out 4 psychological factors which have to 
be looked into if the programme of the accelerated change in the rural 
areas has to succeed. Bringing about a psychological change is a difficult 
process. But it has to be begun if our villages have to begin on a self-pro- 
pelled dynamics of progress. The presumption, the book reveals, that our 
economic planners made that a psychological change in outlook and moti- 
vational level would automatically flow (in our hitherto poverty stricken 
and deprived villages) once economic opportunity begins to flow to the 
villages, they materially begin to progress, has proved false. Even with 
the material prosperity an Indian villager is as “deficiency~-needyj 
motivationally, as he was before. There are, as yet, no signs of “growth 
needs” in the motivation of our villager. 

We need to generate a strong urge for better living amongst our 
villagers. A community feeling is a must for a success of any of our village 
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programmes. Resistance to change must be overcome by training local 
leadership which should have interests in change not in status quo. If the 
community programme has failed, the study concludes, it is because of 
neglecting to look into the psychological dimenasions of human progress, 
the material progress alone doesnot seem to have moved our villagers. 
More, not less, need be the involvement of our social scientists in the 
programmes to uplift the lot of our villager. This is Prof. Sinhas’ revea- 
ling analysis of the years of work after Independence, that has gone in to 
try and develop our villages. To the reviewers mind, it is too important 
a finding to get locked up in a book on ‘‘techniques.” He wished Profes- 
sor Sinha had separated the two parts in, preferably, two books for two 
sets of readers, the Specialist and the Non-specialist, but interested lay 
reader. If he had done so, perhaps, the repititions, that make for a 
rather windy exposition of the subject matter, could easily have been 
av4oided. Plis printers and publishers too could have helped him, in his 
very valiant task, by bringing in more italics, bold print, and better 
produced photographs. As it is, to the reviewer’s mind, the photographs 
hardly help the ‘technique’ aspect of the study, and do not motivate the 
lay reader. A book for him would, perhaps, have used pencildrawn 
sketches of the interviewed subjects to a much better use than these 
familiar photographs of village scenes. It is a very important book to 
have been so haphazardly treated in its production, and its presentation. 
Perhaps Professor Sinha, and his dedicated team, would give an edition 
for the lay readers a thought. V.K. 


Size And Sex Composition of Population In India. 

By P. B. Desai. 

(Published by Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1969) Pp 263 Price Rs. 30.00. 

M JEAN DUCHE, a French writer, has recently made the terrify- 
^ ing prophecy that the Indian population may reach the 1759 
million mark by 2070 AD, even if the growth rate is brought 
down to one percent a year. Against such background one wonder.s if 
the country is really taking the problem seriously. The results of demo- 
graphic studies, however academic, should at least help constantly to 
remind us of the existence and gravity of the problem. 

The book is the first of a series of studies undertaken by the Demo- 
graphic Research Centre of the Institute of Economic Growth. The 
studies in the book under review based on the census data for the period 
1901 — 1961 deal with two basic demographic variables viz the size and 
the .sex ratio of the population. Profuse data have been provided by 
means_of91 tables in the main body of the book besides a dozen similar 
tables in the appendix. 

The 1961 census had indicated that whilst population had increased 
at a rapid rate there was also a specific trend of decrease in the female 
proportion of the country’s population. This decrease could be attri- 
butable to a change in the sex composition of births and a change in the 
sex differential of mortality. The book studies in depth the data of the 
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i seven censuses in dealing with national population its rural and urban 

i segments and populations in towns of different sizes. 

I The Indian population has ail along been characterized by a female 

deficiency. The sex ratio has decreased from 972 in 1901 to 941 in 1961. 
i It is inteeresting to note that the ratio is even more disproportionate in the 

I case of Pakistan and China where it stood at 901 and 930 respectively in 

1961. 

The female deficiency in India is more pronounced in urban than 
rural areas. However, the ratio differs substantially from State to State. 
Half the States in fact have a female excess, notably Kerala where it 
seems to be further accentuating. With the exception of Bihar all States 
with female excess are in the south. Gujarat and Maharashtra have near 
equilibrium whereas Punjab has the maximum female deficiency. 

The monograph will be of great value to those involved in demo- 
graphic work. 

V.J.M. 

The Special dimension of urbanization: In Relation to 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN INDIA 

By Sujit Banerji 

(Published by Associated Publishing House, New Delhi, 1969) Pp 104 Price Rs. 18-00 

T he author, a young ‘I. A.S. officer, is presently Director of the Planning 
Organization, West Bengal. The book is a revision of his Master’s 
thesis submitted to the University of Wincosin, Madison, .USA. The 
work makes a critical study of the planning machinery in India and 
highlights one area, namely the spatial dimension, for greater attention. 

Earlier critics of this aspect have focused attention on town-size, 
migration patterns, industrial location, new towns and centralization 
versus decentralization of people and activities. The author contends 
that programmes for national development, though concerned at natio- 
nal level, do not affect all centres of population but only particular 
centres of population concentration within the nation. The approach 
to planning has so far been to formulate public policy for maximizing 
national income and optimum resource allocation between different 
sectors of economy. The national Five Year Plans do not spell out the 
pattern of development for individual states. State Plans also do not 
incorporate the pattern of development of areas units. Thus the 
phenomenon of urbanization which generates a host of problems has 
been neglected. 

If the present trend is continued, the author feels, in West Bengal 
’'*The Calcutta Metropolitan District will continue to dominate the dgioa 
like a colossus”. He suggests two alternatives. The First is to design an 
independent regional urban system based on North-South linkages 
superimposed on the existing transport patterns. This will opproxomate 
a hierarchical system of regional cities strategically distributed and inter- 
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acting along East-West and proposed North-South transportation link- 
ages. The second alternative is promoting a constellation of urbanized 
corridors on the existing transport routes. 

The book does not fully evaluate each alternative and thus comes 
to a rather abrupt end. The author is well aware of this when he conclu- 
des that “The guidelines offered in this study might generate a set of 
unidentified problems which will have to Ise met incrementally as they 
arise.^’ He however firmly establishes the need to work out a concept 
of spatial planning and identify its areas of concern. 
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Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal 
or which are of general interest in the Services. 

The Editor, USIJournalj 
Sir, 

PAY MINUS PENSION 


For a long time now, the retired Service officer has been fighting a 
losing battle in trying to remove the anomaly in the pay fixation, that 
exists between him and the civil government servant re-employed in 
Public Sector undertakings. As things stand today, the civilian govern- 
ment officer, who comes on deputation to the Public Sector and then 
opts for permanency in it, is eligible to draw his pro-rata pension in addi- 
tion to his pay of appointment. On the other hand, a retired Service 
officer when he joins the Public Sectar, can only get his pay of appoint- 
ment, but has to forfeit his pension. 

2. In accordance with the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Public 
Enterprise letters No 2(57)/68(OM) dated 23 Sep 69 and 3 Jan 70, 
government officers in Public Sector have been classified in the following 
two categories with regard to the pensionary benefits : — 

(a) Deputationists {99% of whom can only be Civil Government 
employees) 

Those officers who are on deputation with public undertakings, 
but who, later on, opt for permanency. These officers are 
allowed their pay of appointment plus pro-rata pension which 
they may have earned in their parent department. 

(b) Retired Officers (99% of whom are only Service Officers) 

Those officers who retire and then join a public undertaking. 
Such officers are only entitled to the pay of appointment, but 
minus the pension that they may have earned with their parent 
department. 

3. To begin with, why there should be any differentiation between 
the above two categories, is not clear. It will be appreciated, that if 
anything, it should be the reverse, for the following reasons : — 

(a) Deputationists are still very much in service, as such the 
question of their pension etc. should not arise till such time as 
they retire. 

(b) Retired officers on the other hand, have already earned their 

pension in respect of service rendered in their parent depart- 
ment, as such it should have no relation with their new appo- 
intment in public undertakings. . 

The above anomaly must first be sorted out. 

4. Secondly, what is not being appreciated is, that whereas in the 
first category, namely, the deputationists, 99% of the officers will invari- 
ably be from civil departments, like IAS, Railways, PWD etc, only 1% 
will be from the Armed Forces. This is obvious due to the fact that, as 
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officers of the Armed Forces have to retire at an early age, they are 
forced to seek re-employment' only after retirement, as before that they 
would not have the necessary experience to qualify for the Public Sector 
appointment. This however is not the case with the civil government 
ojfficers, who due to longer retirement age limit, have ample time and 
scope to go on deputation during the tenure of their service. In any case 
the civilian officers cannot join the public sector after retirement, as the 
age for retirement both in the civil departments of the government and 
t& public sector is the same. In other words, on the face of it, the 
Bureau of Public Enterprise’s policy letters mentioned above, literally 
tend to amount to saying, that : — 

(a) civil officers, who have opted for permanency in public under- 
takings, will get their pay of appointment plus pension, how- 
ever, 

(b) army officers, who are re-employed in public undertakings, 
will only get their pay of appointment, but less pension. As 
explained above, hardly one percent of Service ojfficers will be 
those who have gone on deputation and then opted for perma- 
nent absorption in public undertakings, as their early retire- 
ment will not normally allow them this choice. 

5. As is well known, in the past almost all the public sector under- 
takings were headed by ICS/IAS officers on deputation. In order to 
prevent them from returning to their parent cadre, and thus not revert- 
ing the officers who had taken their place therein, an inducement in the 
way of pensionary benefits was made to them, so that they would conti- 
nue to remain with the public sector. On the face of it, these rules appear 
to have been framed mainly for the benefit of the ICS/IAS officers on 
deputation, and who now are reluctant to extend this to retired Service 
officers. 

6. The argument normally advanced by the civilian officers, 
namely, that (a) pension rates of Service officers are better than those of 
corresponding civilian officers, both Service and civilian, employed in 
public sector undertakings are identical, is not really relevant to the 
main issue. Regarding the first argument, namely, higher pension rates 
for the Service officer, what is being completely lost sight of is the fact, 
that a mere Rs 100 or so of higher pension is no compensation for almost 
10 years loss of service due to early retirement. In connection with the 
latter argument, regarding identical rules applying to both the Service 
civilian officers, what has not been appreciated is the fact that, whereas 
99% of the deputationists can only be from civil government departments, 
on the other hand for obvious reason, 99% of retired officers can only be 
from the Armed Forces. The crux of the matter is, that whereas all civil 
officers can derive the benefit of the rule, hardly 1% of the Army officers 
can do so. If I may be permitted to say so, as usual, we Service officers 
are being taken for a ride. 

7. Appeals on this matter made to the DG Resettlement and the 
Chairrnan Ex-Servicemen’s League, have proved futile. I hope this letter 
if published in the Journal, will generate enough interest in senior serving 
officers, so that the matter can be forcefully taken up with the govern- 
ment at the Chiefs of Staff level. 

D-308 Defence Colony 
New Delhi 


Brig. NB GRANT 



SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Members’ Address 

Copies of the Journal posted to members are sometimes returned 
undelivered by the Post Office with remarks such as ‘the addressee has 
been transferred/ etc. This appears to be on the increase and the only 
way to rectify it is for members to drop a line to the Secretary whenever 
their addresses change due to promotion, transfer, etc. It is of the 
utmost importance that the Institution should have the up-to-date 
addresses of all its members. 


Amiiial Subscriptioa 

Although the Institute’s year 1974 is now six month old, I regret 
to say that there are still many members who have not yet paid their sub- 
scription which was due on the 1st January last. Could I therefore 
request all members who have- not yet paid their subscription for the 
current year, to let me have their remittance by return of post. 

NEW MEMBERS 

From 1st April to 30th June 1974 the following members joined the 
Institution : 


Adwani, Captain K.S. 
Ahluwalia, Sqn Ldr M.S. 

Ajit Singh Ghaudhry, Major 
Alag, Captain Jaspal Singh 
Ale, Major D.S. 

Anand, Major Surender Kumar 
Anil Kalra, Captain 
Apte, Sqn Ldr G.M. 

Arjun Singh, Captain 
Arun Kumar, Captain 
Arvind Sharma, Captain 
Ashok Ghaki, Major 
Asil Singh, Major 
Autar Singh, Major 
Avtar Singh, Captain 
Avtar Singh Captain 
Awasthi, Captain G.P. 


Ayre, Sqn Ldr P.K. 

Badve, Captain S.P. 

Bahal, Major S.M. 

Bains, Major Gurdip Singh 
Baldve Raj, Captain 
Bali, Sqn Ldr D.K. 
Balwant Singh, Major 
Bedi, Captain G.S. 

Bedi, Major J.S. 

Bedi, Captain S.S. 

Bhanot, Major R.L. 
Bhanot, Captain S.D. 
Bhasin, Major Naresh 
Bhasin, Fit Lt N.K. 
Bhaskar, Captain G.B. 
Bhaskar, Major K.P. 
Bhaskar, Major V.K. 
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Bhatia, Captain I.S. 

Bhatnagar, Sqn Ldr L.M. 
Bhattachariya, Major R.K. 
Bhattagharya, Fit Lt. A.S. 
Bhinder, Fit Lt. J.S. 

Bhupinder Singh, Captain 
Bindra, Major J.S. 

BishTj Captain Raghunath Singh 
Biswas, Fit Lt FL 
Bogra, Major Nanak Ghand 
Boparai, Sqn Ldr H.S. 

Chahal, Major B.S. 

Ghahal, Major H.S. 

Chitgopkar, Ex- Captain D.K. 
Chakraborty, Captain B. 
Ghakraborty, Captain S.R. 
Ghakravarty, Major P.K. 
Chatha, Captain J.S. 

Ghatterjee, Captain Asaish Kumar 
Ghatterji, Major S.K. 

Ghauhan, Fit. Lt. Jaswant Singh 
Chauhan, Captain R.C. 

Ghawla, Major A.S. 

Ghebma, Sqn Ldr Kuldip Singh 
Cheema, Major R.S. 

Chongthu, Captain K. 

Chopra, Major K. 

Choudhary, Major H.R. 
Chowdhry, Sqn Ldr V.S, 

Dagar, Fit Lt R.S. 

Dalpat Singh 
Dantale, Fit. Lt C.R. 

Demos, Sqn Ldr H.C. 

Deshpande, Captain XJ.V. 

Devi, Fit Lt P.N. 

Dewan, Major A.K. 

Dhillon, Sqn Ldr M.S. 

Dhir, Captain Kewai. Krishan 
Dinesh Narayan, Major 
Dogra, Major A.K. 

Dube, Major Uma Kant 
Duggal, Sqn Ldr M.M.S. 

Duggal Captain R.S. 

Dutt, Major M.N. 

Fernandez, Captain M.E, 


Gahlot, Fit Lt S.V.S. 
Gangadharan, Captain K. 

Ganga Singh, Major 
Garg, Major J.N. 

Gehlot, Captain B.L. 

Ghosh, Major T.K. 

Gian Singh, Major 
Ghuman, Major H.S. 

Gill, Captain D.S. 

Gill, Major G.S. 

Goswami, Sqn Ldr M.N. 

Govind Rajan, Major 
Gulati, Fit Lt V.V. (Life) 

Gupta, Captain Kailash Chandra 
Gupta, Captain M.L. 

Gurbax Singh, Captain 
Gurcharan Singh Tur, Captain 
Gurdayal Bajaj, Major 
Gurdev Singh, Captain 
Gyani, Captain S.S. 

Kara, Captain S.S. 

Hardial Singh, Captain 
Hardial Singh, Major 
Harinder Pal Singh, Major 
Harinder Singh, Captain 
Harjit Singh, Major 
Harshey, Major A.D. 

Hosmani, Major M. 

Inamdar, Sqn Ldr S.G. 

IsHWAR Singh, Major 
Iyengar, Captain P.K. 

Jagjit Singh, Major 
Jagjit Singh, Major 
Jain, Sqn Ldr N.K. 

Jain, Fit Lt S.G. 

Jaswal, Major H.S. 

Jitendra Singh, Major 
Jodhka, Major K.S. 

John, Captain V.P. 

Joseph David, Fit Lt 
JosHi, Major S.B. 

JosHi, Captain Vijay Kumar 
Kabir, Major W. 

Kadol, Major V.A. 

Kahai, Major I.S. 
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Kahlon, Major H.S . 

Kahlon, Major J.S. 

Kahlon, Captain Narindar Singh 
Kamlesh Kumar, Major 
Kala, Sqn Ldr Ved Prakash 
Kalyanaraman, Sqn Ldr S.K. 
Kar, Fit Lt K.P. 

Karam Singh, Captain 
Kasiviswanathan, Captain C.V. 
Kattoju Sitarama Rao, Captain 
Kaushik, Captain S. 

Kesar Singh Rai, Captain 
Khan, Major LR. 

Khandelwal, Captain Chandra 

Shekhar 

Khanna, Major R.N. 

Khullar, Major A.K. 

Kipgen, Major S. 

Konnur, 2/Lt J.G. (Life) 

Koshal Raman, Major 
Krishna Murthy, Fit Lt A.S. 
Krishan, Fit Lt A. 

Krishnatri, Sqn Ldr C.K. 

Kul Bhushan Kapoor, Captain 
Kulwant Singh Sidhu, Major 
Kunjwar, Captain K.G. 

Kuriyal, Captain P.D. 

Kurejen, Sqn Ldr K.G, 

Lagshar, Captain H.S. (Life) 
Lakhanpal, Sqn Ldr S.C. (Life) 
Luthra, Major J.N. 

Madan Mohan, Major A.R. 
Madhar, Sqn Ldr R.S. 
Madhavan, Sqn Ldr M.V. 

Mago, Major S.C. 

Mahal, Major O.S. 

Malhotra, Major L.K. 
Malhotra, Sqn Ldr V.K. 

Malik, Major D.S. 

Malik, Fit Lt Ranbir Singh 
Mall, Major K.S. 

Mander, Captain Kulbir Singh 
Manx, Major R. 

Man Singh, Captain 


Manurwal, Major K.S. 

Manvindra Singh Sekhon, Captain 
Marwah, Major Surender Prakash 
Mathur, Sqn Ldr Y.P. 

Mehendra Singh, Captain 
Mehta, Major G.P, 

Michael, Sqn Ldr G.S. 

Milap Singh, Captain 
Minocha, Sqn Ldr D.R. 

Misra, Captain P.D. 

Mitra, Fit Lt Amrit Kumar 
Mitter, Fit Lt V. 

Moghe, Major M.J. 

Mohan, Fit Lt. S. 

Mohan Saha, Captain 
Muthu, MajoR V.V.M. 
Muthuswami, Fit Lt Y. 

Nair, Sqn Ldr K.R. 

Nanda, Captain Krishna Kumar 
Nanda, Fit Lt R.C. 

Nandrajog, Captain O.P. 

Narang, Captain S.G. 

Narayna Murthy, Fit Lt P.R. 
Naryanan, Fit Lt. V. 

Nayak, Sqn Ldr P.V. 

Negi, Captain R.S. 

Nirmal Singh Bansal, Captain 
Omkar, Captain 
Pait, Captain A.K. 

Pande, Sqn Ldr P.G. 

Pandey, Captain B.N. 

Paramjit Singh, Captain 
Parelkar, Sqn Ldr S.K. 

Pathak, Captain Chandra Kant 
Pathania, Fg Officer J.S. 

Phanse, Fit Lt S.S. 

Pingali, Captain B.R. 

Pradeep Handa, Major 
Pratap Singh, Captain 
Pratap Singh, Major 
Prem Chander Gaulam, Captain 
Pritam Singh, Major 
Promod Mehta, Fit Lt 
Prodhan, Major K.K. 
Radhakrsihan, Sqn Ldr C. 
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Raghubir Singh, Major Kanwar 
RAi,FlgOffr A.M. 

Raiohand, Major R.K. 

Raju, Sqn Ldr G.N. 

Raju, Major L.V. 

Rajwar, Fit Lt G.G.S. 
Ramamoorthy, Major K. 

Rama Rao, Captain G. 
Ramashankar Prasad Singh, Major 
Ramesh Ghander, Major 
Ramesh Chandra Sharma, Major 
Ramakrishnan, Major G.M. 

Ram Ghander, Captain 
Randhawa, Sqn Ldr Kirpal Singh 
Randhawa, Captain Rajbir Singh 
Randhawa, Sqn Ldr Sarjiwa Singh 
Ranga Rao, Captain T.B. 

Ranwat, Major R.V.S. 

Rao, Captain D.M. 

Rao, Sqn Ldr Y.S. 

Rathore, Captain K.K.S. 
Ravinder Kumar, Major 
Rawoot, Major S.Y. 

Reddy, Captain P.C. 

Rishi, Captain Narender Kumar 
Sadagopan, Captain R.S. 

Saha, Captain G.M. 

Sahne, Captain P.O. 

Saini, Fit Lt B.L. 

Samaresh Roy, Sqn Ldr 
Sampath, Sqn Ldr K. 

Samuel, Fig OfFr L.W. 

Sandhu, Major G.S. 

Sandhu, Captain R.S. 

Sanyal, Major A.K. 

Sarabjit Singh, Major 
Satish Kumar Sharma, Major 
Satyapal Malik, Captain 
Sawhney, Captain A.P. 

Sehgal, Major D.P. 

Sekhon, Sqn Ldr M.S. 

Sengor, Major V.P.S. 

Sethi, Major K.M.S. 

Sethi, Sqn Ldr Vijay Kumar 
Shah, Major J.M. 


Shahid, Captain R.S. 

Shaikh, Captain M.M.A.S. 

Sharma, Major A.L. 

Sharma, Fit Lt B.D. 

Sharma, Major B.D. 

Sharma, Major K.B. 

Sharma, Major K.L. 

Sharma, Captain MX. 

Sharma, Sqn Ldr O N. 

Sharma, Major Roshan Lal 
Sharma, Major V.K. 

Sharma, Captain S.S. 

Shergill, Fit Lt H.P.S. 

Shinde, Fit Lt V.G. 

Shyamal Dev, Major 
Shyam Hattangde, Fit Lt 
Sikka, Major M.P. 

Sikka, Sqn Ldr Om Prakash 
Sidhu, Major D.S. 

SiDHU, Major S.S. 

SiHOTA, Major G.S. 

Singh, Sqn Ldr. A.J. 

Singh, Major D.P. 

Singh, Fit Lt. G.B. 

Singh, Major H.P. 

Singh, Major H.P. 

Singh, Major K.B. 

Singh, Major K.P. 

Singh, Major M.G. (Life) 

Singh, Fit Lt. R. 

Singh, Captain R.D. 

Singh, Fit Lt S.P. 

Singh, Major V.K. 

Sinha, Captain A.R. 

Sinha, Major C.M.P. 

Sinha, Fit Lt Gur Swarup 
Sinha, Sqn Ldr M.K. 

SoHAN Singh, Captain 
Sridhar, Captain V. 

Srivastava, Major Mridul 

Kishore 

SuD, Captain S.K. 

SuDHiR Kumar JosHi, Captain 
SUDHIR Manghanda, Captain 
SuKHDEV Singh, Major 
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SuKHiYAj Major J.S. Venkateswara Rao, Captain G. 

SuKHjiT Singh, Fit Lt Venugopal, Sqn Ldr P. 

SuRi, Sqn Ldr R-G. Verma, Major Ajay Chandra 

SuRiNDER Pal Singh, Major Verma, Fit Lt Aurendra Nath 

SuRiNDER Singh, Captain Verma, Captain B.S. 

SuRENDER Vasaishta, Captain Verma, Captain K.K. 

SuRESH Menon, Major Verma, Major S.K. 

SuRjiT Singh Sahota, Major Verma, Captain Y.K, 

Talwar, Major Ai.V. Vinayak Nalawade, Captain 

Talwar, Major K.K. Vdsteet Baichshi, Sub-Lieut I.N. 

Talwar, Captain Vipul Viric, Major N.S. 

Tej Paul Singh, Captain Vishnu Datt Sharma, Major 

Tej Pratap Singh, Major Vyas, Fit Lt P. 

Tejwant Singh, Sqn Ldr Wadhawan, Captain B.R. 

Teotia, Captain O.P.S. Wagh, Captain R.D. 

Thadani, Major Naryan Wilson, Captain L.K. 

Thapa, Major Narayan Yadav, Fit Lt A.S. 

Toteja, Major M.M. Yadav, Major B.S. 

Upendra Burman, Sqn Ldr Yadava, Major D.R. 

Ummat, Captain S.K. Yashpal Singh, Major 

Varghese, Major T. Yogendra Singh, Major 

Twenty three messes and institutions were enrolled as subscriber 
members during this period. 
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The Guinness history of 
Land Warfare, 1973 

355.0954 

Saxena, K.M.L. 

Military System of India 
(1850-1900) 

355.10954 

Barat, Amiya 

The Bengal Native In- 
fantry : Its Organisation 
and Discipline 1796 — 1852, 
1962 

355.1330954 

Sharma, O.P. 

Military Law in India, 
1973 

355.14 

Glover, Michael, ed. 

Indian Army Soldiers and 
Uniforms, 1973 

355.310951 

Corr, Gerard H 

The Chinese Red Army, 
1974 

355.45 

Martin, Laurence 

Arms and Strategy : An 
international survey of 
modern defence, 1973 

355.45 

Posvar, Wesley W and 

American Defense Policy, 


others 

1965 

355.450954 

Subrahmanyam, K. 

Defence and Development, 
1973 

355.450973 

Donovan, James A. 

Militarism, U.S.A., 1970 

358.1 

Hogg, O.F.G. 

Artillery : its Origin, 
Heyday and decline, 1970 

358.170954 

MacFetridge, G.H.T. 

Tales of the Mountain 


and Warren, J.P. 

Gunners, 1973 

359.4 

Ortzen, Len- 

Stories of famous Subma- 
rines, 1973 

623,4 

Pretty, R.T. and 

Janes’s Weapon System. 


Archer D.H.R. ed. 

1972-73 

623-40943 

Hogg, I.V. 

German Secret Weapons 
of World War II. 1970 

623.44 

Ian Hogg and Weeks, 

Military Small arms of the 


John. 

twentieth century, 1973 
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Book Mo. 

Author 

Title 

623.451 

Taylor, M J.H. and 
Taylor J.W.R. 

Missiles of the World, 1972 

629.2136 

Lopez, Enrigue Hank 

The highest Hell : The first 
full account of the Andes 



Air Crash, 1973 


SECRET INTELLIGENCE 

355.343 

Has well, Jock 

The first respectable spy, 



1969 

351.744 

Davison, Geoffrey 

Spy puppets, 1973 

351.7440973 

Kirkpatrick Lyman B. 

The real CIA, 1972 

351 7440973 

Marchetti, Victor 

The rope Dancer, 1973 


SKYJACKING 


355.343 

Taylor, John W.R. and 
Mondey, David 

Spies in the sky, 1972 

364.136 

Phillips, David 

Skyjack : The story of Air 

Piracy i 


MILITARY HISTORY 

271 

Seward, Desmond 

The Monks of War, 1972 

294.592 

Buck, William 

Mahabharata, 1973 


Glubb, John Bagot 

Soldiers of fortune » The [ 

956 


story of the Mamlukes, 1973 : 

968.2 

Lehmann, Joseph H 

The First Boer War, 1972 1 

959.1 

Bruce, George 

The Burma Wars 1824- ‘ 

1886, 1973 1 


WORLD WAR II 1933-45 


940.53 

Aster, Sidney 

1939 : The making of the 
Second World War, 1973 

940.54 

Michel, Henri 

Viche Annee 40, 1966 

940.542 

Adelman, R.H. and 
Walton, G. 

The Champagne Campaign 
1969 

0.54 

Craig, William 

Enemy at the gates, 1973 

940.545 

Frere— Cook, Gervis 

The Attacks on the Tirpitz, 
1973 

940.545 

Lund, Paul and 

Night of the U. Boats, 1973 



Ludlam, Harry 

BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS 


921 


VidaL Gore 


Julian, 1964 
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journal 


Book Mo. 

Author 

Title 

923.143 

Laager, Walter C. 

The Mind of Adolf Hitler, 
1973 

923.147 

Archer, Jules. 

Man of Steel. 1974 

923.154 

Osborne W.G. 

The Court and Gamp of 
Ranjeet Singh, 1973 

923.2 

Longford and Wheeler 
Bennett, J. ed. 

The History makers, 1973 

923.242 

Grigg,John 

The Young Lloyd George, 
1973 

923.254 

Desai, Morarji 

The story of my life. 

2 Vols, 1974 

923.254 


The Testament of Seikh 
Abdullah, 1974 

923.25694 

Hajjar, George ed. 

My people shall live, 
1973 

923.541 

Fergusson Bernard 

The Trumped in the Hall, 
1930-1958, 1971 

923.542 

Bloom, Ursula 

The Duke of Windsor, 
1972 

923.573 

Pogue, Forrest G. 

George G. Marshall : 
Organizer of Victory, 1973 


POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


323.2 

328.3670973 

354.43 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Kaplan, Lawrence 

Chester, Lewis and 
others, 

Asopa, D.N. 


DICTATORSHIP 


Revolutions : A compara- 
tive study, 1973 
Watergate : The full inside 
story, 1973 

Political System of West 
Germany, 1973 


321.64 

321.64 

341.13 

314.6 


Moore, Barrington 
Schapiso, Leonard 


Social origins of Dictator- 
ship and Democracy, 1973 
Totalitarianism, 1972 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Bailey, Sydney D. Prohibitions and restraints 
in war, 1972 

Luard, Evan. ed. The International Regula- 

tion of frontier disputes, 
1970. 
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Book Mo, 

Author 

Title 

341.672 

UNITED NATIONS! 

\ Economic and social conse- 


Political and Security quences of the arras race 
Council Affairs (Deptt and of Military expendi- 


of) 

tures, 1972 

341.7 

Clark, Eric 

Corps Diplomatique, 1973 


LAW BRITISH 


340 

Smith, Kenneth and 
Keenan, D.J. 

English Law 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

327 

Langsam, W.C. and 

The World since 1919, 


Mitchell, O.C. 

1971 

327.1 

Fleming, D.F. 

The issues of Survival, 

1972 

327.42 

Lowe, C. J. and 

The Mirage of power 


Dockrill, M.L. 

3 Vols, 1972 

327.54051 

Kuan — I Chen and 

Comparative development 


Uppal, J.S. 

of India and China, 1971 

327.5405426 

Tyagi, Sushila 

Indo-Nepalese Relations, 
1974 


ASIA 


950 

Ishwaran, K. ed. 

Contributions to Asian 
Studies, 1971 

950 

Latourette, Kenneth 

A short history of the Far 


Scott 

East, 1964 


AFGHANISTAN 


958.1 

Bhaneja, Balwant. 

Afghanistan, 1973 


PAKISTAN 


954.7 

Ahmad, Aziz 

Religion and Society in 
Pakistan, 1971 


BHUTAN 


954.19 

Rathore, Laxman 

The Changing Bhutan, 


Singh 

1974 


CHINA 


951.05 

Hookham, Hilda 

A short history of China, 
1969 
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Book Mo. 

Author 

Title 

951.05 

Tan, Chester G. 

Chinese Political Thought 
in the twentieth century, 
1972 

951.05 

Treger, T.R. 

The Chinese t How they 
live and work, 1973 

951.05 

Wakeman, Frederic. 

History and Will, 1973 

915.1 

Salisbury, Harrison E. 

To Peking and Beyond, 

1973 

951.2 

Moseley, George V.H. 

INDIA 

The Consolidation of the 
South China, 1973 

301.423 

Bhasin, Kamla 

The position of women in 
India 

551.467 

Singh, K. Rajendra 

Politics of the Indian 
Ocean, 1974 

799.2 

Elliot, J.G. 

Field Sports in India 
1800-1947, 1973 

915.4 

INDIA, EDUCATION 

The Gazetteer of India. 


AND SOCIAL WEL. 
FARE (MIN OF— 

Vol. I, 1973 

954 

Edwardes Michael 

A history of India from 
the earliest times to the 
present day, 1951 

954 

Majumdar, R.G. and 

An advanced history of 


others 

India, 1974 

954.02 

Burgess, Jonaes 

The Chronology of Modern 
India for four hundred 
years A.D. 1494-1894, 1972 

954.02 

Erskine, William 

History of India under the 
two Sovereigns of the 
House of Taimur, Baber 
and Humayun, 1973 

954.51 

Muni Lai 

Haryana : On high road 
to prosperity, 1974 

954. 9 

Prasad, S.N. 

SRI LANKA 

Operation Polo : The 

Police Action against 

Hyderabad 1948, 1972 

327.5489 

Jacob, Lucy M. 

Sri Lanka, 197$ 
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Book No. 

Author 

Title 


TIBET 


951,5 

Andrugtsang, Gompo 

Four RiverSj Six Ranges : 


Tashi 

Reminiscences of the resis- 
tance movement in Tibet, 
1973. 

951.5 

Barber, Noel 

From the land of Lost 
Content 1969. 


MIDDLE EAST 


962.15 

Braddon, Russell 

Suez : Splitting of a Na- 
tion, 1973 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


WORLD HISTORY 


901.954 

Singer, Milton. 

When a great tradition 
Modernizes, 1972 

909 

Watt, D.C. and others 

A history of the world in 
the twentieth century, 

1967 


GEOGRAPHY 


915.4 

Atkinson, Edwin T. 

The Himalayan Gazetteer, 
1973 


SOGIALOGY AND ECONOMICS 

301.15 

Dass, S.L. 

Personality assessment 

through projective movie 
pictures, 1974 

301.24 

Rath, Radhanath 

Psycho-social problems of 
social change, 1973 

330.954 

National Council of 

Techno-Economic Survey 


Applied Economic 
Research. 

ofDelhi,1973 

338.27 

Mehta, Balraj 

India and the World Oil 
Crisis, 1974 

633.1 

Brown, Lester R and 

The social impact of the 


others 

Green Revolution, 1971 


MANAGEMENT 

658 

Kellogg, Marion S. 

Closing the performance 
gap, 1967 
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Book jVb. 

Author 

Title 

658 

Kobayashi, Shigeru 

Creative Management, 

1971 

658 

Moore, Russell F. 

AMA Management hand- 
book, 1970 

658 

Schoonmalcer, Alan N. 

Anxiety and the Executive, 
1969 

658 

Valentine, Raymond F. 

Performance objective for 
Managers, 1966 

658.1 

Graham R G. and 

Business Games Handbook, 


Gray, G.F. 

1969 

658.15 

Jones, R. L. and 

Budgeting : Key to plan- 


Trentin, M G. 

ning and control, 1971 

958.386 

Marrow, Alfred J 

GENERAL 

Behind the Executive 

Mask, 1964 

001 

Europa 

The World of Learning 
1972-73 

070.1 

India, Information and Press in India, 1972 
Broadcasting (Min of 

020 

Prasher Ram Gopal 

FICTION 

Organisation and Admi- 
nistration of Army Libra- 
ries, 1969 

808.3 

Bunting, Josiah 

The Lionheads, 1973 


USi Seminars 


REPORT ON REORGANISATION OF 
THE INFANTRY DIVISION 

by 

Major General D Som Diitt (EetsI,) 

Price : Rs. 3-5o (Postage extra) 

Ask for your copy from 

The Administrative Officer 

United Service Institution of India 

‘Kashmir House’ 

King George’s Avenue, New Delhi-1 10011 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR ARMY OFFICERS 
PROMOTION EXAMINATION FART ‘D’ AND 
DSSG ENTRANCE EXAMINATION— 1975 

Courses 

The next USI. Correspondence Courses to prepare Army Officers for Part ‘D’ 
Promotion Examination to be held in Oct 75 and Feb 76 and DSSG entrance exami- 
nation to be held in Nov 75 will commence as shown below ; — 

(a) Part'D’ ~ 10 Feb 1975. 

, (b) DSSG —01 Feb 1975. 

The subjects covered by the courses will be the same as for the respective 
examination. 'I’he institution has no coaching facilities for the special to corps 
papers. 

Tuition fee 

2. The tuition fee in respect of each course is : — 

For all subjects For each subject 

(a) Part ‘D’ (five subjects) Rs 240/- „ Rs 60/- 

(b) DSSG (six subjects) Rs 350/- Rs 70/- 

USI Membership 

3. Only members of the Institution can join the courses. Non-member officers 
can also join by becoming members. TheywilihavetopayRs35/-more;Rs20/- 
as admission fee and Rs 15/- as membership subscription for the calendar year 1975. 
The membership subscription is renew’able in January each year. 

4. Officers who became members of the Institution some time back but have 
not been regular in paying the annual subscription can also renew their membership 
by paying the subscription for the intervening years at the rate of Rs 10/- per calendar 
year upto and including 1974. For 1975 the membership subscription is Rs 15/-. 

Applications 

5. Officers desirous of joining the courses may apply to the Director of Studies, 
United Service Institution of India, Kashmir House, NEW DELHI-110011, as soon as 
possible giving the following details : — 

(a) USI membership number, if already a member. 

(b) IG Number. 

(c) Rank. 

(d) Name. • 

(e) Unit. ■ 

(f) Address at which the course meteiial is required to be sent. 

6. Officers who want to appear in the Part ‘D’ examination to be held in Feb 76 
should also .apply now for joining our correspondence course becauise due to shortage 
of time, it is not possible for ihe Institution to run a sepaiate course for them. In 
tiieir case, the Military History campaign and the biographical study will be different. 
The test papers on current affairs will also cover a longer period viz upto NovyDec 75. 
A separate schedule of work will, therefore, be prepared for such officers which will 
be embodied in the general instructions normally issued at the commencement of each 
course. OFFICERS JOINING OUR PART ‘D’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
MUST, THEREFORE, SPECIFY IN THEIR APPLICATION WHE3PIER THEY 
HAVE TO TAKE TPIE EXAMINATION 10 BE FIELD IN OCl OBER 1975 
OR FEBRUARY 1976. NO CHANGE WILL BE ACCEPTED SUBSEQ.UENTLy. 

7. No application for admission will be entertained after course has been in 
operation for a period of two months, or till the vacancies are filled whichever is 
earlier. 

8. All applications must be accompanied by crossed cheques for the amount as 
applicable made in favour of Secretary, United Service Institution of India. Out- 
station cheques, other than those on the State Bank of India, should also include bank 
collecting charges of Rs 2/-. Part payments will not be accepted. 




eityoftherntmami/naia’s 
growing ancillary Inaustriol 
aevelopn$ent eomglex 

Adityapur — once a dream, now a rea/Ity 
Today Adityapur forms the core of the gicat 
ancillary movement actively supported by 
Tata Steel. Support which embraces the 
availability of Tata Steel's advanced and 
sophisticated expertise, a ready market for 
ancillary products and prompt payment. 

These are the Ingredients of the "Let's all 
grow together" theme, envisaged by Tata 
Steal. And Ad/tyapur's tiny plants are 
growing into prosperous industries, 
attracting the skilled^ and unskilled -to 
learn, to work, to excels to find a secure 


